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PENELOPE AND ODYSSEUS IN ODYSSEY XIX. 


The final scenes of the nineteenth book have called forth 
strictures of shocking severity from modern critics. The dream 
which Penelope recounts near the end of this book, for instance, 
is considered by Peter von der Miihll among the most tasteless 
passages in Greek poetry.? Wilamowitz, also, had a low opinion 
of these scenes, and Eduard Schwartz says that Odysseus is here 
reduced “ zu einem grausamen Tolpel.” * Woodhouse discusses 
the difficulties at length and concludes that “... the poet’s con- 
struction hereabouts resembles some ramshackle engine, largely 
made up of secondhand parts;...” and that “... the poet... 
here nakedly interferes.” * 

Now there are preserved from ancient times some literary 
engines made up of secondhand parts, but they show no striking 
resemblance to the Odyssey. In general, when critics are so 
severe on a poem which in various other respects exhibits con- 
summate artistry, we are justified in reviewing the conventional 


1 The writer is indebted to Professor Hermann F. Frankel for many 
enlightening conversations on the Odyssey. 

2 R.-E., Suppl. VII, col. 750, lines 23-28, s.v. Odyssee. Perhaps the 
number of the geese, twenty, has no reference to the twenty years of 
absence, as von der Miihll hesitantly suggests; but twenty, like forty 
and a hundred, is here used merely as an indefinitely large number. 
Cf. Odyssey XII, 78, etc.; scholiast on Od. XIX, 174. 

3 Eduard Schwartz, Die Odyssee (Munich, 1924), p. 110. Cf. Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische Untersuchungen (Philol. 
Untersuch., VII [Berlin, 1884]), pp. 61-63; Die Heimkehr des Odysseus 
(Berlin, 1927), p. 87. 

4W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford, 
1930), p. 88. 
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interpretation upon which such criticisms are based. What is 
the poet attempting to communicate in these final scenes of the 
nineteenth book? Is Penelope here recounting a true dream, 
and if so, does she really fail to understand its meaning? Is 
she really convinced that Odysseus will not return? Does she 
have no inkling of the identity of this stranger ἢ 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we must answer 
two others. Is Penelope conceived by the poet as a character of 
sufficient complexity and intelligence to suspect the identity of 
the stranger? If so, would the poet fail explicitly to reveal her 
suspicions ? 

The poet of the Odyssey leans heavily on the implicit and the 
subtle. The last twelve books are concerned primarily with 
Odysseus’ intrigue and vengeance—a masterly plot as subtle as 
Kuripides could imagine—nor does the poet always explain 
Odysseus’ action in this intrigue. One line or two (XIX, 45, 52) 
state or suggest the purpose of Odysseus in the nineteenth book— 
so slight an explanation that, as we shall see, various scholars 
have misinterpreted his purpose or failed to grasp its full im- 
plications. Again, the use of similes and symbolism reveals the 
poet’s dependence upon the implicit. To cite a specific instance, 
the dancing as if at Penelope’s marriage is planned by Odysseus 
as a deception of the townspeople (XXIII, 135) ; the poet is at 
pains to suggest the irony of their reaction (XXIII, 152), and, 
with the coming of Odysseus and Penelope to their couch, the 


5 Cf. Hermann Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des Friihen Griech- 
entums (American Philological Association, in press, 1949), pp. 55-60. 
Frinkel (p. 57) remarks: “ Die Spaitform des Epos die wir besitzen, ist 
alles andre als naiv auch in ihrer Kunst; ...” 

Possibly we may find another instance of subtle technique in Pene- 
lope’s saying that her parents urge her to marry and her son is vexed at 
the courtship (XIX, 158-161), and that her son prays her to go from 
the house (XIX, 533). These statements are inconsistent with the 
earlier one of Telemachus that he cannot thrust his mother from the 
house or afford the fine which Icarius would levy upon him for so doing 
(II, 130-133). This inconsistency may be deliberately designed to char- 
acterize Penelope: she slightly distorts the facts in order to strengthen 
her case. Though remarkably loyal to the interests of Odysseus, she 
never betrays her own. At very least, subterfuge being held in high 
repute in the Odyssey, inconsistencies between the statements of differ- 
ent characters should not be seized upon too quickly by critics as 


evidence of botchwork. 
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dancing immediately ceases (XXIII, 297). So deft is the poet’s 
suggestion of the beautiful symbolism of this “ marriage ” dance 
—the celebration of the reunion of Odysseus and Penelope. 

We may note a few examples of other types of subtle presenta- 
tion. At the court of the Phaeacians, Odysseus says that 
Nausicaa bade him follow along with her maids but that he 
refused to do so out of fear of her father (VII, 303-307). Here 
Odysseus tells a deliberate if innocent falsehood to protect 
Nausicaa; but the poet does not explain that it is a falsehood, 
and the motivation for it must be inferred. Again, the poet 
describes the laughing suitors as eating viands that drip blood, 
their eyes filled with tears, and their hearts with lamentation 
(XX, 345-349). That the poet should so speak when Theo- 
clymenus is ready at hand for such expression is perhaps some- 
what surprising. The poet’s clairvoyant meaning is easily 
grasped, but it is not explicit. Later Telemachus laughs at the 
prospect of success in the vengeance, and then tries to conceal his 
joy, we infer, by calling himself stupid for laughing (X XI, 102- 
117). In all these passages, the poet does not explain, but the 
commentators feel called upon to do so. Subtlety of presenta- 
tion, then, is not uncommon in the Odyssey. We now turn to 
the character of Penelope and her scenes with Odysseus. 

Let us first examine the scene of open recognition in the 
twenty-third book. When Penelope awakes from the soundest 
sleep which she has had since Odysseus went to Troy (XXIII, 
16-19), it is with extreme skepticism that she receives Eury- 
cleia’s news.® Her skepticism, though profound, is in part de- 
signed to draw out Eurycleia, and, even more, to draw out the 
situation itself. Her words give the impression that she has not 
entertained the slightest suspicion that the stranger was Odys- 
seus. But let us not underestimate the appalling tide of emotion 
which here overwhelms her. After twenty years of weeping for 
Odysseus, her dear husband, and after her recent (XX, 61) 
prayer for death or for the wind to catch her up and bear her 
away from that fearful nightmare [in which Odysseus had 
returned only to face what seemed almost certain death in his 
contest with so many adversaries], it is altogether plausible that 


¢The present writer sees no compelling reason to follow von der 
Miihll (Philologus, LXXXIX [1934], pp. 393-394) in his opinion that 
vss. 18-19 are out of place here and late. 
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Penelope should refuse to believe. The world in which she now 
finds herself is an entirely different one: the suitors are gone, 
the beggar is master of the house, twenty years of misery are 
little more than a dream. Being in a different world, she is now 
a different person. Ail the suspicions and hopes of yesterday are 
forgotten along with its fears. In the face of such news, then, 
and after so many exciting episodes within one circuit of the 
sun (and so many periods of sleep and dreams!), it is natural 
that Penelope now should rub her eyes and wonder what has 
been or is dream and what actuality. She does not even ask now 
or later concerning the stranger’s ability to pass the test of the 
bow, in which she has been so keenly interested. Thus the poet 
presents her as overwhelmed and no presentation could be psy- 
chologically more plausible. This is the emotional side of her 
reluctance. But, though feminine in her wealth of emotion, she 
is not one to allow emotion to master reason, and reason still 
dictates caution. The new world in which she now finds herself 
is for her a safer world. Since the suitors and their threats are 
gone, it is natural for her native caution and conservatism to 
reassert itself in connection with this stranger. The possibility 
of his being an imposter is the last great obstacle between her 
and happiness. It is natural for her now to insist upon absolute 
certainty of identity. 

Cautious conservatism is the key to Penelope’s character: 
θυμὸς δέ τοι αἰὲν ἄπιστος (XXIII, 72). She is ever on her guard 
against gods and men (XXIII, 63, 82, 215). Like Odysseus, 
who even after his successful vengeance puts his own father to the 
test (XXIV, 240) and who is praised in the highest terms by 
Athena for his cautious duplicity (XIII, 291-299), Penelope 
insists on probing everyone, She is unlike Odysseus in that 
with feminine resort to subterfuge she delays decisions until the 
situation has so clarified itself that no decision is necessary 
(XXIV, 126). She really is ἀπηνής in her own peculiar way 
(XXIII, 97, 230). Of all the characters in the Odyssey, she 
alone is a match for Odysseus in cleverness, and, being such, 
how should we expect her to act if a man whom she suspected of 
being her husband and who later claimed to be so appeared in 
her house? Penelope’s skepticism at the news of Eurycleia, then, 
and her extreme reluctance to recognize Odysseus are not valid 
indications that the news comes as a complete surprise. Doubts 
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in this scene do not preclude the existence of suspicions and 
hopes previously. 

Even in this scene of recognition, however, the language is not 
without ambiguity, as indeed Penelope’s feelings are not. While 
she descends the stairs, she tries to make up her mind whether 
she should question her dear husband in detail from a distance, 
or embrace him (XXIII, 85-87). Her quandary arises in part 
from her quest for absolute certainty, and in part, perhaps, from 
her seeking the most effective—which with Odysseus would be 
the cleverest—manner of surrender. She cannot reach a de- 
cision, however, and so she sits in hazy silence—at a distance. At 
times she looks him in the face, and her unabashed gaze, itself a 
commitment,’ acknowledges her recognition of him as her hus- 
band; but again she does not recognize him in his sorry garb 
(XXIII, 94-95). Do these words indicate that she previously 
had no suspicion of his identity because of his disguise? Such 
an inference is possible and supports the usual interpretation. 
But it is also possible that the poet is here emphasizing her 
consternation (cf. XXIII, 93, 105) at the necessity of a full and 
open recognition and irrevocable surrender, 

After Telemachus remonstrates, Penelope confesses her con- 
sternation and suggests that Odysseus pass a few more intimate 
tests. Here is the one place in the Odyssey where Odysseus 
really is a bear, for he smiles and does not volunteer a single 
word about their honeymoon. But, of course, Penelope has her 
way in the end with greatly increased dramatic effect. 

That Penelope from the very first should draw a line of sharp 
distinction between secret suspicions and open recognition is 
only natural. Premature open recognition might jeopardize the 
vengeance and endanger Odysseus. If the plot for vengeance 
miscarried, Penelope herself might be in mortal peril. Open 
recognition, furthermore, brings with it commitments that can- 
not be recalled: the surrender of her person would in case of 
error and perhaps in case of failure of the plot for vengeance 
involve her utter ruin. The danger of error is clearly set forth 
by Penelope herself in her apology for not embracing Odysseus 
as soon as she saw him (XXIII, 214). We note that Penelope 


7 See Sappho 2,2-3 and Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 
1913), p. 58. Cf. Apollonius Rhodius, III, 1008-1010, 1022-1024; IV, 
354. 
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does not excuse her actions here by saying that she failed to 
recognize him, and her reference seems to be to the present 
interview (XXIII, 92). Her apology is based on the deceits of 
gods and of men, and on the monstrous consequences of an error 
such as Helen’s, Helen did not foresee the future—that her 
union with Paris was not a stable one and would bring grief to 
herself and many others. An error on Penelope’s part would 
likewise have been ruinous to herself and many others, and for 
years she has steeled herself against being so naive and in- 
cautious. The comparison with Helen, latent throughout the 
poem (6. g., XI, 436-439), is here most apt, and the defense of 
Penelope is much weakened if it is omitted (as both ancient and 
modern critics advise). Secret suspicions, however, involve no 
such commitment. In fact, they involve less danger to her 
status than does the slightest show of reluctance to codperate in 
the plot for vengeance, and perhaps her suspicions enable Pene- 
lope to take a réle in this plot. 

The scene of open recognition, then, contains nothing which 
precludes the possibility that Penelope earlier suspected the 
identity of the stranger, and it reveals her as a keen and intelli- 
gent woman who cautiously weighs every conceivable possibility 
even when under the greatest stresses of emotion. Turning now 
to the positive side of the argument, we find strong reasons for 
assuming that Penelope, being such a woman, suspects the iden- 
tity of the stranger in her first long interview with him. 

It is in glowing terms that Odysseus in disguise is first 
described to Penelope by Eumaeus, who has been asked to bring 
the stranger to her. The story of this stranger, Humaeus relates, 
is marvelous to hear; he is a paternal guest-friend of Odysseus ; 
he insists that Odysseus is near at hand and soon to return with 
great wealth (XVII, 513-527). This report comes to Penelope 
almost immediately after Theoclymenus, relying upon the sign 
from Heaven, has declared to her under oath that Odysseus is 
already in his native land plotting evil against the suitors 
(XVII, 152-161). We may assume that Penelope is impressed 
by this coincidence. Coincidence of such a type is normally 
interpreted as significant in popular Greek thought and is con- 
spicuous in the tragic poets. This declaration to Penelope, 
furthermore, is the most important function which Theocly- 
menus performs in the poem, and he seems to be introduced 


| 
δὰ 
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primarily for this function. Since his oath has little or no 
dramatic irony or other important effect for the hearer, it must 
be designed for its effect on Penelope—to make her subsequent 
action plausible. In short, the réle of Theoclymenus seems to 
be introduced primarily in order to arouse Penelope’s suspicions 
of the identity of the stranger. 

In response to Eumaeus’ glowing account of the stranger, 
Penelope again bids him call this stranger to her, remarks on 
the insolence of the suitors, and wishes for the return of Odys- 
seus. At this point Telemachus sneezes. Penelope, laughing 
with delight at this good omen, straightway repeats her com- 
mand to summon this stranger. Thus the stranger is closely 
associated in the mind of Penelope with ideas and omens con- 
cerning the return of Odysseus and vengeance. Penelope has 
reason for the greatest interest in this stranger, therefore, and 
some grounds for suspecting his identity. 

Soon after Eumaeus has told Penelope about the stranger, 
Athena inspires her to appear before the suitors in order to 
excite their admiration and to become more honored “ before 
her husband and her son” (XVIII, 158-163). Whether this 
can be interpreted as a presentiment of the identity of the 
stranger or not depends upon the objectivity which is here attri- 
buted to Athena. We may be reminded, however, that the pro- 
verbial feminine intuition is most successfully practiced in 
discovering potential husbands. Certain it is that when Pene- 
lope actually makes this appearance, her speech is concerned 
with the stranger, for whose mistreatment she severely upbraids 
Telemachus. Only after Eurymachus addresses her does she 
solicit gifts. Although she here gives the impression that she 
is on the point of marriage, Odysseus (in disguise) realizes that 
she is beguiling the suitors and actually has no intention of 
marrying one of them (XVIII, 283; cf. XIII, 381). 

The item of guest-friendship is an addition of Eumaeus, per- 
haps an inadvertent anticipating of Odysseus’ later account 
(XIX, 185-195; here no πατρώιος), but possibly to be taken as a 
deliberate invention of Eumaeus designed to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this apparently unimportant stranger, of whose 
identity even Eumaeus may have suspicions. All those loyal to 
Odysseus have constantly been awaiting his return. On first 


8 Cf. Wilhelm Schmid in Schmid and Stahlin, Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Literatur, I (Munich, 1929), p. 116. 
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encountering the stranger, Eumaeus has mentioned what he 
should hope to obtain from Odysseus (XIV, 62-66; cf. XV, 371- 
379), and this hope is promised fulfillment when Odysseus 
reveals himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius (XXI, 214). Odys- 
seus in disguise has suggested the possibility of a secret return 
(XIV, 330), and the oath which he has sworn concerning the 
return of Odysseus is a strange oath (XIV, 158-164). How can 
a man with no sign from Heaven swear what another man at a 
distance and under no obligation to him will do? This oath 
ends with the ring of a threat. In part it is identical with the 
oath which Theoclymenus swears to Penelope (XVII, 152-161). 
With modifications Odysseus in disguise repeats it to Penelope 
(XIX, 303-307) and to Philoetius (XX, 230-234). Athena, 
who in advising Odysseus and in aiding his disguise, represents 
Odysseus’ inspired wit and device, has already warned him not 
to reveal his identity to anyone (XIII, 308).° But Odysseus, 


®°The intention to hide Odysseus’ identity even from Penelope is 
repeatedly mentioned (XIII, 189-193, 403; XVI, 303). This intention 
is correctly stated, even though the statement sometimes includes Tele- 
machus (XIII, 403); but the intention is naturally modified as the 
constantly changing situation demands. Thus these early passages con- 
stitute no evidence against our interpretation of the nineteenth book. 

The poet’s description of Athena’s disguising Odysseus may be little 
more than a beautiful and poetic way of saying that Odysseus showed 
inspired cleverness in disguising himself. He was already famous for 
his ability in this regard (IV, 242-264). We recall that Nausicaa, 
though much impressed by Odysseus after Athena has made him larger 
and fairer, notes nothing supernatural in his changed appearance (VI, 
229-246). The result of such use of divinities is a poetic dramatization 
and an epic dignification that is highly desirable. 

In the Odyssey, a distinctly rationalistic attitude is taken towards 
divinities. Although Helen (IV, 261) and Penelope (XXIII, 222: θεός) 
blame Aphrodite, Eumaeus (XIV,68) blames Helen (cf. XI, 438). The 
women blame the goddess, but the man blames the woman. Again, 
Odysseus more or less obeys the command of Leucothea not because it is 
given by a goddess but because it seems the best course (V, 354-360). 
And finally, Odysseus is certain that not even Poseidon can restore the 
eyesight of the Cyclops (IX,525). Indeed, whereas the Jliad is the 
story of passion, the Odyssey, as is seen most clearly in the figure of 
Odysseus himself, is the glorification of that dependence upon the in- 
telligence, that rationality which is the one greatest contribution of 


Greece. 
It seems ill-advised, then, to follow certain scholars who seize upon 


the existence of the scar in the Niptra as proof that according to the 
poet of this section Athena had not changed the appearance of Odysseus. 


Ϊ 

7] 
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beginning with Eumaeus, is putting everyone to the test. That 
he is testing is often stated explicitly. It is clear, also, that he is 
secretly marshaling the loyal. He seems to desire the loyal to 
suspect but not to reveal and so not for certain to know his iden- 
tity. This is obvious from his speeches, especially his bold talk 
of Odysseus’ open or secret return (XIV, 330; XIX, 299). 
Before his long interview with Penelope Odysseus declares this 
purpose, saying to his son that he will remain (XIX, 45) : *° 


ὄφρα κ᾽ ἔτι δμῳὰς καὶ μητέρα σὴν ἐρεθίζω. 


Almost immediately after this, the poet repeats the line used just 
before the removal of the arms (XIX, 2 and 52): 


μνηστήρεσσι φόνον σὺν ᾿Αθήνῃ μερμηρίζων. 
Odysseus’ purpose in this episode, then, is to excite the curiosity 


of the loyal and thus marshal them to his support and to plot 
the death of the suitors." 


Athena or no Athena, the scar was always there, though the poet may 
ignore it whenever he chooses, as after Eurycleia’s citing it (XXIII, 74), 
he does choose in the recognition with Penelope, where many considera- 
tions make its further use undesirable (cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1454b20). 
So it is of doubtful merit to criticize Odysseus’ changes of appearance 
in the recognition scene with Telemachus, as does von der Miihll (“ Die 
Dichter der Odyssee,” Jahrbuch des Vereins Schweizerischer Gymnasial- 
lehrer, LX VIII [Aarau, 1940], p. 17 of Separatabdruck). Rationaliza- 
tion is easy, if it were necessary, and as for the mists that surround 
Odysseus (in the evening or early morning near the sea), any Cali- 
fornian knows what that means! 

10 Eduard Schwartz (op. cit., p. 106, n.1) interprets ἐρεθίζω as equiva- 
lent to πειρῶ, but this is to deny the proper meaning of the word. Cf. 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. 

11 Wilamowitz (Homerische Untersuch., pp. 50-51) says that in this 
scene Odysseus wishes to move Penelope and by proof of his acquaint- 
ance with Odysseus to strengthen his assertion that the return of 
Odysseus is imminent. But what would be the point of only this? 
Odysseus does not now wish postponement of the day of Penelope’s 
decision, and necessity sets him hard against mere consolation for his 
wife (XIX, 211-212). The best evidence for determining what Odysseus 
wishes to accomplish in this scene is what he actually does accomplish 
in it, which is consistent with his declared purpose. 

W. J. Woodhouse (The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey [Oxford, 
1930], p. 73) says: “... Hence Odysseus is concerned to throw her off 
the scent, and his hesitation and talk of the difficulty of remembering 
such details after twenty years are mere camouflage.” But if this were 
so, why would Odysseus recall such convincing details? It would be so 
much easier to throw Penelope off the scent by giving a vague picture of 


᾿ 

Β 
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The nineteenth book is one of striking importance in the 
structure of the poem. It opens with a precarious and uncertain 
situation in which Penelope seems to have no intention of marry- 
ing (XVIII, 283) but is hard pressed and without resource 
(XIX, 157-158). It closes with an intrigue taking definite lines 
and with the morrow set as the day of decision. That such vast 
and firm strides should be made without the conscious contribu- 
tions of both the main characters would imply stupidity on the 
part of the unconscious character or clumsiness on the part of 
the poet. We must remember, of course, that social convention 
demands that Penelope not be alone with this stranger: there are 
an undefined number of maidservants present throughout their 
conversation (XIX, 317). Open recognition before such wit- 
nesses would jeopardize Odysseus’ life. If Penelope suspects the 
identity of the stranger, then, there will be nothing in her words 
to reveal this to the witnesses. If she wishes so to inform Odys- 
seus, she must do so by indirect communication. 

There are good reasons, furthermore, why the poet should not 
intrude in the crucial first interview between husband and wife. 
Wisely the poet chooses to limit our point of view and our 
knowledge to that of Odysseus. The emotions of Odysseus at 
Penelope’s weeping are described; his intentions and his thoughts 
are usually made clear. But the emotions of Penelope and of 
others, in this scene or elsewhere in the Odyssey, are often to be 
inferred from their words, and especially the ratiocinations of 
others concerning the stranger’s identity. This subtle artistry 
of the poet at once maintains suspense and concentrates our 
attention upon Odysseus. Secondly, in order to avoid an anti- 
climax, the poet must maintain in the hearer’s mind at least 
that modicum of uncertainty (concerning Penelope and her 
willingness to codperate in the plot for vengeance) that remains 
in the mind of Odysseus himself. Otherwise, the tension is 
lessened, and the open recognition in the twenty-third book 
would be very flat. Thirdly, the turmoil in Penelope’s breast is 
complicated. Her reactions develop rapidly as the scene pro- 
gresses, and it would be tedious and awkward to explain them 


Odysseus and Eurybates, just enough to prove acquaintance and so 
assure the continuance of his acceptance as a lowly guest in the house. 
But, of course, he is anxious to keep most of the handmaids from ever 
getting on the scent. His disclaimers are camouflage for the simple as 
well as being a warning of caution to Penelope. 
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directly. The poet rightly prefers to wait for one long speech— 
even this, of course, in Penelope’s own words—which explains 
her actions (XXIII, 209-230). In the nineteenth book, Pene- 
lope’s loyalty to Odysseus is revealed as certain; her deliberate 
cooperation in the intrigue seems to be suggested; but her per- 
sonal surrender, even after the death of the suitors, must still be 
negotiated. She is a woman. 

Let us examine this interview. In opening the conversation, 
Odysseus is extremely artful in testing her loyalty. He begins 
with praising her queenly situation in excessive terms, and she 
responds most winningly by repeating her self-effacive disclaimer 
and by praising Odysseus (XIX, 124; cf. XVIII, 251). Odys- 
seus’ first words have excited Penelope’s suspicions, for he has 
refused to tell his name, although he has been ready enough to 
lie to others, and in general strangers conventionally give their 
names without reluctance. His similar refusal at the court of 
the Phaeacians (VII, 237-243) merely resulted in whetting 
their curiosity (cf. VIII, 548-556). We conclude that here he 
deliberately chooses to excite Penelope’s suspicions—his declared 
purpose (XIX, 45). Odysseus pretends now to answer her ques- 
tion (XIX, 181), but skilfully he manoeuvres the conversation 
back to the subject of Odysseus. 

Penelope frankly tells the stranger that she wishes to test 
the truth of his assertions by asking for details about the appear- 
ance of Odysseus (XIX, 215). Odysseus responds that it is 
difficult to remember such details after twenty years, and he then 
proceeds to recall the most precise and intimate details. In 
effect, he has said that no stranger would have remembered such 
details; in effect, he has designedly suggested his identity but 
warned Penelope by his reserve and by his disclaimers, especially 
the slyly humorous one that Odysseus may have been dressed 
quite differently when he left Ithaca, that he does not desire 
open recognition before witnesses at this crucial point. We note 
here the poet’s phrase: σήματ᾽ ἀναγνούσῃ (XIX, 250), the same 
phrase as that used for Penelope’s open recognition (XXIII, 
206) and later for Laertes’ recognition (XXIV, 346). 

Hither Penelope is stupid or by this time she suspects this 
man’s identity (unless, of course, the poet is manipulating his 
characters as puppets). Her subsequent speeches and action 
prove that she is not stupid, and she is never called such. Pene- 
lope now assures the stranger φίλος τ᾽ ἔσῃ αἰδοῖός re (XIX, 254) 
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in her halls—ambiguous terms which are in part repeated (XIX, 
310, 351). But she insists that she will never enjoy the return 
of Odysseus—a wistful skepticism which, like that of Eumaeus 
(XIV,167) and unlike that of Melanthius (XVII, 253), is 
thoroughly loyal. Odysseus in reply begs her not to weep out 
her heart for her husband, of whom he has good news. He ends 
with the same oath that he gave to Eumaeus. What Humaeus 
concluded from this oath we do not know, but one who is far 
less simple could hardly fail to interpret it rightly. In part this 
oath is identical with that which Theoclymenus swore to Pene- 
lope, and Penelope begins her response with the same wish for 
fulfillment which she there expressed (cf. X VII, 163). But here 
the oath is based solely upon the speaker’s own knowledge. We 
note, too, that after Penelope makes her loyalty obvious, Odys- 
seus, recognizing her loyalty and perhaps intending to strengthen 
it, addresses her as follows (XIX, 165, 262, 336, 583) : 


ὦ γύναι αἰδοίη Λαερτιάδεω Ὀδυσῆος. 


This formula is used elsewhere only by Theoclymenus (XVII, 
152). When Odysseus does not use this formula, he here ad- 
dresses Penelope with ὦ γύναι, the words with which he addressed 
his wife before leaving for Troy (XVIII, 259) and the regular 
address to a wife.t? He never addresses her, as the suitors do, 
by her “maiden” name. All this may well suggest to Penelope 


that the speaker is Odysseus. 
This oath sets a point of time for the return wae the same 


line used to Eumaeus (XIV, 162; XIX, 307), but unfortunately 
scholars cannot agree as to the meaning. Some think that it 


12Tn the Iliad, Paris uses this vocative to Helen (III, 438), Hector to 
Andromache (VI, 441), and Priam to Hecuba (XXIV,300). In the 
Odyssey, Menelaus twice uses it to Helen (IV, 148,266), Alcinous to 
Arete (VIII, 424), and Poseidon to Tyro (XI,248). Five times it 
occurs in the longer formula addressed to Penelope. There remain 
thirteen occurrences: three are addressed to Penelope by Odysseus in 
the nineteenth book, six in the twenty-third book and one in quotation 
(XVIII, 259). Of the other three cases, two are used by Odysseus to 
women whose names he does not know (VI,168; XIX,81); and one 
in the Iliad, Antenor to Helen (III,204). Antenor is the leader of the 
opposition and the traditional enemy of Helen, but this fact may be 


immaterial here. In later Greek this vocative is frequent and “ ohne 


jeden herrischen Ton.” Cf. Jacob Wackernagel, Uber einige antike 
Anredeformen (Program, Gottingen, 1912), pp. 25-26. 


| | 
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specifies the following day, some the present day,"* and others 
interpret still differently. If it refers to the following day, then 
Penelope’s decision to place the contest of the axes on that day 
is more significant, for she could hardly be confident that Odys- 
seus will return on the next day unless she suspects that this very 
stranger is Odysseus and thinks that he will then declare him- 
self. If the phrase does not refer to the following day, however, 
it would be monstrous to suppose that Penelope, repeatedly 
assured that Odysseus’ return is imminent, would set the contest 
for the next day,’* unless, again, she suspects that this stranger 
is Odysseus. In brief, Penelope’s willingness to bring matters 
to a decision on the following day must be either the clumsy 
manipulation of the poet in violence to her intelligence and 
character, or action consistent with Penelope’s character elicited 
by her secret suspicion that this stranger is Odysseus. The gap 
between suspicion of the stranger’s identity and certainty is 
doubtless bridged in Penelope’s own mind by a conviction that in 
any event only the true Odysseus can string his bow and shoot 
through the axes. Relying upon this conviction, she is willing 
to set the contest; and when the stranger readily approves, she 
does so. 

To the oath, Penelope after her wish for fulfillment responds 
that Odysseus will not return and the stranger will not be sped 
upon his way, for there are other masters in the house. In effect, 
Penelope here tells Odysseus that he cannot establish himself in 
this house that has been taken by a host of other masters. She 
then deplores the stranger’s miserable state in the house and 
commands that he be given respectable hospitality, declaring 
that anyone of the suitors who abuses this man will never come 
to any good in these halls. We note the irony also of the 
following lines (XIX, 325-328) : 

πῶς yap ἐμεῦ ov, ξεῖνε, δαήσεαι, εἴ τι γυναικῶν 
ἀλλάων περίειμι νόον καὶ ἐπίφρονα μῆτιν, 
εἴ κεν ἀὐσταλέος, κακὰ εἱμένος ἐν μεγάροισι 
δαινύῃ ; 
Odysseus responds in effect that he must remain in the attire 


13 So Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuch., p.54; Erich Bethe, Homer: 


Dichtung und Sage, II (Berlin, 1922), p. 101. 

14 Schwartz (op. cit., p. 111) recognizes the difficulty here, a difficulty 
which is apparently overlooked by Walter Allen, Jr., “The Theme of 
the Suitors in the Odyssey,” T.A.P.A., LXX (1939), p. 123. 
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of a beggar. But he does call, indirectly but very plainly, for 
his old nurse to wash his feet. He is still searching for loyal 
helpers. Penelope grasps his meaning immediately. There are 
other old women in the house. Presumably Actoris, her private 
maid and keeper of their bedchamber, is such (XXIII, 227). 
Later Eurynome bathes Odysseus (XXIII,154). But here 
Penelope immediately calls upon Eurycleia. Praising the 
stranger for his wisdom, which surpasses that of all previous 
guests in the house, she points out to Eurycleia the similarity 
of age (XIX, 358-360) : 

νίψον σοῖο ἄνακτος ὁμήλικα: καί που Ὀδυσσεὺς 

ἤδη τοιόσδ᾽ ἐστὶ πόδας τοιόσδε τε χεῖρας " 

αἶψα γὰρ ἐν κακότητι βροτοὶ καταγηράσκουσιν. 
Here the present tense sounds a note of optimism contrasting 
sharply with the usual past tense and hopelessness when Odys- 
seus is spoken of, such as in the phrase εἴ zor’ ἔην ye, which occurs 
a few lines previously (XIX, 315). 

The noting of similarity of age and in hands and feet are 
intimate details. Indeed these are standard items for estab- 
lishing identity, as the earlier remark of Menelaus shows (IV, 
149), and they remain so until Aeschylus abuses them (Cho. 
205-210). Eurycleia responds in lines in which the confused 
use of the second person adds effective irony. She notes the 
resemblance to Odysseus even more plainly, citing details of 
figure, voice, and again feet. Odysseus’ response that others 
have noted the similarity is ambiguous. As a former disguise 
was no proof against Helen (IV, 250), so his present one is of 
doubtful efficacy in regard to Penelope and Eurycleia. But in 
the following lines the poet says that Odysseus turned away from 
the fire in order that Eurycleia might not recognize the scar 
and to prevent the whole situation from being made public 
(XIX, 390-391). Obviously Odysseus does not wish her to 
know his identity for certain, but doubtless he does wish to 
excite her suspicions (cf. XIX, 45). Again, he is marshaling 
the loyal. Eurycleia is overseer of the serving maids (XXII, 
396); she has already been used against them (XIX, 16) and, 
as events prove, she will be similarly useful in the future. 

But Eurycleia, her suspicions already aroused, immediately 
recognizes the scar. The digression heightens the suspense at 
this crucial point, for her certain knowledge is obviously perilous, 
Meanwhile Penelope is lost in reverie. To extend her curiosity 
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from feet to legs would not be the réle of a modest wife before 
her handmaids. Obviously the poet does not wish Eurycleia to 
inform Penelope or an open recognition to take place.* The 


15 Wilamowitz (Homerische Untersuch., p. 55) is not far from the 
truth in saying that Odysseus wished Eurycleia to recognize him, and 
von der Miihll (R.-Z., Suppl. VII, col. 749, line 42) not far from error 
in saying that this is merely the wish of the poet. The skilful poet so 
constructs his characters and their situations that the action naturally 
develops without his direct interference. But Wilamowitz is unjustified 
in concluding that recognition by Penelope should follow here. Whether 
it once did or not is quite beside the point, since we are not here 
interested in the original of this story or in the significance of this 
episode in any earlier poem. The subject of our present Odyssey, as 
Wilamowitz realizes (op. cit., p. 66), is Odysseus’ return and vengeance. 
Eurycleia’s recognition at this point, far from being wirkungslos (op. 
cit., p. 66) plays a very important réle in facilitating the vengeance, 
for, after this, Eurycleia may plausibly be depended upon to prevent 
the disloyal handmaids from discovering the situation of the suitors to 
the townspeople (XXI,380). To say that Odysseus anticipated this 
precise function of Eurycleia would be to go too far—he does not 
explicitly direct even this (XXI,235), but perhaps he manoeuvres it. 
We should not demand an unrealistic precision in his intrigue, and we 
may plausibly assume that Odysseus anticipated some such use of this 
key figure in the household, upon whose loyalty he could most confi- 
dently reckon. This episode, then, is strictly pertinent to the present 
poem, which is beautifully constructed. 

In regard to the Niptra, patronizing phrases such as “ adapted to his 
own purpose, more or less completely, and with more or less success, 

.” are out of place. And if there must be three signs, at least the 
first is not the scar, but, in the poet’s own words (XIX, 250), the 
description of the brooch and Odysseus’ attire. Cf. Woodhouse, op. cit., 
pp. 76, 79. 

On another passage von der Miihll (p. 22 of article cited above, note 
9) says: “Ja, B [see below] ist so gefiihllos, dass noch vor dem 
Schlafengehen, Odysseus der Penelope jenen schon in die Nekyia die 
ganze Odyssee zerreissenden Befehl des Teiresias erzihlt, wonach er sie 
wieder verlassen muss.” In the present writer’s opinion, there is noth- 
ing “ gefiihllos” here. The repetition is accounted for by the fact that 
the Odyssey was obviously designed for partial recitations. As for the 
inclusion of this account, it is true that this action does not take place 
in the poem; but it is recounted as a minor incident and as such is as 
properly included as the vast galaxy of past incidents. Both epic and 
tragic poets are fond of interpreting the present by means of the past 
and, at times, of the future. What critic would prefer to exclude the 
foreboding of Achilles’ death from the Iliad? So this mere glance at 
the future of Odysseus gives an impressive depth to the background of 
his portrait. Like the tragic poet, who adds a deus ex machina to 
foretell the future, the poet of the Odyssey is anxious to avoid too 
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poet, therefore, presents Athena as diverting Penelope’s atten- 
tion. But whenever the poet uses such “divine mechanism,” 
adequate human motivation, also, is usually present, and here it 
is not implausible to assume that Penelope’s first curiosity has 
already been satisfied and that the thoughts to which Athena 
has turned her mind (XIX, 479) are those which her next 
speeches reveal—the plot for vengeance and publicly establishing 
Odysseus in his halls. Penelope, as we have already observed, 
has more than adequate motivation for playing a most cautious 
game. As for Odysseus, we note that he does not tell Eurycleia 
that Telemachus knows his identity or tell Telemachus that 
Eurycleia knows. Even if he wishes Penelope to suspect and 
cooperate, therefore, caution advises that she should not know 
for certain and especially that there should be no communica- 
tion among the loyal. Even where loyalty is unquestioned, 
discretion cannot be taken for granted, and Odysseus never 
does so. With Penelope, it seems, he is playing precisely the 
same cautious game of beggar-spy which he played in Troy with 
Helen (IV, 251). 

The bath over, Penelope describes the fearful alternative 
which has tortured her: to remain in spite of her son’s entreaties 
and see her son’s property destroyed [and his life endangered], 
or to marry another. She does not press the stranger for advice 
on this point. That is, perhaps, this point is no longer her 
problem. But she recounts a dream, a strange dream to put to 
an interpreter, as many scholars have remarked, for it is too 
simple, and within the dream the eagle, representing Odysseus, 
gives the interpretation. One may suspect that this “ dream ” is 
rather the conscious invention of her reverie. In effect, it asks, 
“Ts it your intention to slay the suitors in our halls?” Odys- 
seus answers most plainly that the dream cannot be interpreted 
otherwise; “ Odysseus ” himself in the dream has declared how 


abrupt an ending. We recall, also, that Proteus foretells the “ death ” 
of Menelaus (IV, 561-569). We recall, too, the story of Solon and 
Croesus (Herodotus, I, 29-33). In assaying a man’s life, his death 
must be included. (In reference to the symbol “B” in the above, we 


note that von der Miihll [loc. cit., p. 6] finds two “... Stadien der 
Odyssee ... : A) das iiltere ionische, B) das attische.” But such 


analysis, in the hands of even the best scholars, tends to obscure 
perhaps more than it enlightens. Scholarship owes a debt of gratitude, 
however, to the excellent and beautiful edition of the Odyssey which 
von der Miihll has recently given us. 
the present study.) 


This edition has been used in 
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it will actually come to pass; death for the suitors is visibly at 
hand. Penelope responds again skeptically that not all dreams 
come true. In effect, she is saying that vengeance is difficult and 
that there is no cause for optimism; the most specious dreams 
are often deceptive. She then takes the next momentous step. 
Although she has just described how she has been tossed on the 
horns of dilemma (XIX, 524; cf. 157-158), and although she 
has seemed still undecided, now she says that she has fixed the 
morrow as the day of decision: she will set the contest of the 
axes which Odysseus used to perform. In effect, she says, “ since 
you are determined to slay the suitors, are you ready for the 
trial tomorrow?” He boldly responds that by all means to- 
morrow must be the day. Though Penelope has been the first 
to suggest this contest, which seems deliberately designed by 
Penelope for openly proving the stranger’s identity (and must 
inevitably be followed immediately by the vengeance), Odysseus 
does command it, and Penelope may be conscious of the signifi- 
cance of this command (XIX, 584; cf. XXIV,167). Odysseus 
continues with his assertion that Odysseus will return before the 
suitors string the bow and shoot through the axes. Although 
ambiguous—his words could mean that the suitors will never 
string the bow—this would seem to mean that Odysseus will 
return on the morrow. It is incomprehensible, then, as Wila- 
mowitz points out,'® why Penelope does not make any comment 
or protest—incomprehensible, that is, if we assume that Pene- 
lope is still wholly ignorant of this man’s identity, but very plain 
if our own interpretation is correct. Penelope responds that 
listening to the stranger throughout the night would be wonder- 
fully pleasant, but men must sleep, for the gods have given each 
man his lot.*7 In effect, Penelope is telling Odysseus that he 
must sleep, for he has a task on the morrow; this night is not 
adécdparos.1® There is implied also the thought that the die is 


cast. 


16 Homerische Untersuch., p. 62. 

17 Editors with some hesitation refer éxéorw (XIX, 592) to the neuter. 
It seems more natural to take the form as masculine—a frequent usage 
after a plural (cf. VI,189); and a neuter with μοῖραν here, as the 
editors recognize, seems strange, nor are their efforts to parallel it 
successful. For the construction if the form is taken as masculine, see 
Iliad IX, 656-657; XI, 11. 

18 Qn the meaning of this word, see Hermann Frankel, “ Homerische 
Worter,” in Antidoron: Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel .. . (Géttingen, 
1923), pp. 281-282. 
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Thus interpreted, the final scene of the nineteenth book, far 
from being one of the most tasteless episodes in Greek poetry, 
becomes an exciting duel of indirectness, subtle and brilliant in 
its execution. Small wonder is it that the tragic poets with the 
Odyssey before them played up irony and recognition into such 
important roles in the Attic theater. 

The succeeding episodes contain nothing that is inconsistent 
with our interpretation of the nineteenth book. Penelope retires 
to weep for Odysseus, her dear husband (XIX,603). When 
she awakes, she prays to Artemis for the shaft of death or the 
wind to snatch her away in order that, with Odysseus before her 
eyes, she may die rather than become the wife of a baser man 
(XX, 61-82). She then describes her vision of Odysseus as he 
went away to Troy. Thus the poet beautifully and subtly sug- 
gests the fears and hopes of her waking hours immediately 
preceding—her fixation upon Odysseus. Awake or asleep, she is 
engrossed in his return; and she struggles to conjure him up 
before her eyes. Though she knows that he now must be very 
different from what he was then, her memory of what he was 
then must now serve as her touchstone for visual recognition. 

We may note the dramatic irony of Penelope’s words Ὀδυσῆα 
ὀσσομένη (XX, 80-81). If she should die now, it would indeed 
be with Odysseus before her eyes. Nor are thoughts of death 
and longing once for all to be snatched away from this night- 
mare surprising, Lven if she has suspicions of the identity of 
the stranger, she realizes that the suitors would gladly slay the 
master of this house, and she lacks Odysseus’ manly confidence 
in the outcome on the morrow. Nor should we expect in 
Penelope’s prayer to Artemis a frank outpouring of her most 
intimate fears and hopes. Regularly in the Odyssey the poet 
prefers to suggest such turmoil rather than, in the manner of 
later poets, to display it (cf. XX, 24-30). The artistic designs 
of the poet to reserve the recognition intact, also, as we have 
already pointed out, make anything here beyond the vaguest 
suggestion inadvisable. 

Penelope’s description of her vision of Odysseus is immedi- 
ately and very significantly followed by the poet’s lines describ- 
ing how Odysseus, between slumber and waking, hears Penelope’s 
weeping and dreams that she stands beside his head and recog- 
nizes him. Odysseus, too, is dreaming of recognition and 
reunion. They are so near to each other in mind and in body, 
yet Death stalks between them. 
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At the crucial point when the suitors are trying to prevent 
the stranger from laying his hands upon the bow, Penelope 
speaks out boldly in his behalf. Why should she do so for a 
mere stranger? Later the dead suitor very naturally assumes 
that Penelope was privy to the intrigue (XXIV, 127, 167-168). 
This crisis is perilous in the extreme, but her lines are not with- 
out irony, especially the ominous (XXI, 318-319) : 

μηδέ τις ὑμείων τοῦ γ᾽ εἵνεκα θυμὸν ἀχεύων 

ἐνθάδε δαινύσθω, ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ μὲν οὐδὲ ἔοικε. 
Her next speech is even more ironic. Again the name of the 
stranger is not given, though his lineage is praised. If he 
strings the bow, she continues, and Apollo grants him his 
prayer, she will give him goodly raiment, arm him, and send 
him whither his spirit bids him. To the audience and perhaps 
to Penelope, also, the prayer of this man is to slay the suitors 
and the haven of his desires lies in the couch of the master of 
this house. Finally Penelope is forced to retire, and she weeps 
for Odysseus, her dear husband. 

Such is the evidence for Penelope’s view of the stranger. 
The assumption that some of these scenes are mere botchwork 
is so violently at odds with the masterly structure of the whole 
poem that we summarily dismiss it. More worthy of considera- 
tion is the interpretation that the poet, intoxicated with the 
ironies of the scene, plays his characters as mere puppets. 
Undeniably the poet at times uses a certain directness of tech- 
nique whereby the immediate effect upon the audience is the 
prime criterion, and the minutiae of logic are held in contempt.*® 
Thus Theoclymenus asks and receives a formal introduction 
from Telemachus but does not in return offer one of himself, 
because the audience has been given this in a lengthy digression 
of the poet (XV, 223-256). Whether we approve of this tech- 
nique or not, it is obviously deliberate, Even if the poet is 
playing his characters as puppets, then, these scenes hardly 
deserve all the strictures that have been heaped upon them. 

The assumption that Penelope has secret suspicions of the 
stranger’s identity seems to the present writer more satisfactory, 
though the evidence admittedly falls short of proof. The cir- 
cumstances of the stranger’s introduction to Penelope seem to be 


19 Cf, Κ΄. E. Bassett, The Poetry of Homer (Berkeley, 1938), pp. 130- 
140. 
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designed to excite her suspicions, for these circumstances are too 
elaborate and too consistent to be fortuitous. Nor can the long 
interview of Penelope and Odysseus be satisfactorily explained, 
it seems, on any other assumption. One item remains. 

The propriety of the scene in the underworld in the last book 
has been questioned in ancient and modern times. An im- 
portant point in this discussion has been the “inconsistent ” 
statements of the dead suitor that Penelope plotted the death of 
the suitors (XXIV, 127) and that Odysseus bid his wife set the 
trial of the bow (XXIV, 167-168). Now in classical Greek 
literature, the knowledge of the dead is usually manipulated to 
suit the convenience of the poet.?° At least, we here can hardly 
assume that the dead suitor is omniscient.” It has often been 
thought that this passage is taken from a different version of the 
story; but it seems rash to assume that in such case the inserter 
was so ignorant of the poem that he would allow glaring incon- 
sistencies to remain. Again, one might even assume that the 
poet has the suitor draw false inferences. This, however, is 
hardly the case, for the dead Agamemnon immediately proceeds 
to praise Penelope in the highest terms for her great ἀρετή, 
exclaiming (XXIV, 194-195) : 


ὡς “ἀγαθαὶ φρένες ἦσαν ἀμύμονι Πηνελοπείῃ, 
κούρῃ Ἰκαρίου, ὡς εὖ μέμνητ᾽ Ὀδυσῆος, 


It is just possible that Agamemnon here uses this term with 
a vague broad meaning, as Eurymachus has done early in the 
poem (II,206). But the parallelism in the two lines quoted 
suggests both faithful remembrance and some effective action, 
presumably the effective actions concerning the web and the bow 
which the suitor has just described. Usually the term ἀρετή 
implies competence and a certain felicitas in action. Previously 
Penelope has said that her own ἀρετή along with her beauty was 
taken away by the gods when the Argives sailed for Troy 
(XVIII, 251-253; XIX, 124-126).?? Obviously she is not here 


20 Cf. P. W. Harsh, A Handbook of Classical Drama (Stanford, 1944 
[1948]), p. 48. 

21 We should not, however, insist on too literal interpretation of the 
dead suitor’s words. His statement that Odysseus commanded Penelope 
to set the contest of the bow is correct enough if Penelope was privy to 
the intrigue. So the verses about Odysseus (XXIV, 149-158) are essen- 


tially true. 
22 Penelope’s second use of these lines comes from the passage which 
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saying that she lost her modesty or her remembrance of Odys- 
seus, but rather that the loss of her husband maims her life 
and shows that she is not blessed with felicitas. The contrast 
which Agamemnon draws with Clytemnestra, “who slew her 
wedded lord” (XXIV, 200), furthermore, suggests something 
more than a passive réle on the part of Penelope. This contrast, 
of course, is found not only in this passage. It is the same 
effective contrast that has run like a leitmotif throughout the 
poem. Implicit in the early lines of the first book, it occurs 
again and again, and here reaches a fittingly impressive climax.”* 
To deny Penelope’s active réle in the vengeance, therefore, is to 
reject the suitor’s statements and the apparent implications of 
ἀρετή and, in part, the contrast with Clytemnestra. That is to 
rob Penelope of a major part of this glorious praise which 
Agamemnon bestows upon her. The conclusion seems reasonably 
certain: the poet of this scene in the underworld thought that 
Penelope had an active réle in the vengeance; that is, thought 
that she deliberately intrigued with Odysseus for vengeance upon 
the suitors by setting the contest of the bow. 
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contains Odysseus’ famous description of a happy people under a good 
king, which is one of the most important passages to bring out the 
meaning of this term (XIX, 109-114). 

*8'The significance of the comparison between the return of Aga- 
memnon and that of Odysseus has been widely recognized. Cf. Wila- 
mowitz, Homerische Untersuch., p. 58; J. W. Mackail, “ The Epilogue of 
the Odyssey,” in Greek Poetry and Life (Oxford, 1936), p. 4; “ Penelope 
in the Odyssey,” in Classical Studies (New York, 1926), pp. 58-59; E. 
F. D’Arms and K. K. Hulley, “ The Oresteia-Story in the Odyssey,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXVII (1946), pp. 207-213. It distorts the emphasis of 
the poet, however, if Orestes is too importantly noticed in this regard. 
In general, the first four books of the Odyssey are not primarily “ The 
Education of Telemachus,” but preparation for the entrance of the main 
character, Odysseus (who is repeatedly described by others in this 
section), and justification for the vengeance, since the insolence of the 
suitors and their plot to slay Telemachus are here brought out. What 
nascent glory is showered upon Telemachus is primarily designed as a 
reflection from his sire, and as an indication of the high prize (a 
worthy descendant) for which Odysseus is fighting. The eventual 
origins of the Odyssey are undeniably diverse; the poem as it stands, 


beautifully unified. 
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Since it was first realised that Latin verse could be made to 
throw some light on the accentuation of the language, scholars 
have spared scarcely any detail in the works of poets from 
Plautus to Commodian in the search for fresh information. One 
phenomenon appears to have received little attention. The 
dactylic poets, who normally avoid a marked break between feet 
in any part of the hexameter, sometimes admit a spondaic word 
to the first foot in a way which Lucian Mueller declares (Res 
Metrica, ed. 2, p. 240) makes the line slow and heavy—he quotes 
tantae molis erat as an example. Eduard Norden, in his edition 
of Aeneid VI (ed. 3, App. 8, p. 435), attempted to analyse Ver- 
gil’s use of such openings. His classification is hardly clear, and 
no conclusions could be drawn from it. Subsequent scholars 
appear to have left the matter there. 

It is unfortunate that investigations have been made primarily 
into the works of the poet supreme rather in the variations of 
metre than in its regularisation. The elegiac poets, with their 
greater concern for smoothness in verse, reveal much more plainly 
the rules of the technique upon which they relied for metrical 
perfection, in this detail of the first foot as much as anywhere. 
Before examining the various poets’ practice, I shall explain the 
system according to which I arrange their evidence, and show 
how the Roman grammarians support the conclusions at which 
I arrive. 

My examination of spondaic openings * in all the dactylic poets 
of the classical period shows that the extent to which such 
openings were admitted was determined by the relation of the 
accent of the words to the metre. That word-accent was of 
importance in dactylic verse has been established beyond reason- 
able doubt by the work of M. W. Humphreys, A. G. Harkness, 
and W. F. Jackson Knight, among others. Its precise nature in 
the Augustan age is not here directly relevant, though the most 
satisfactory explanation of the evidence points to a light stress 


11. 6. consisting of a single word occupying the first foot in the 
hexameter. This is to be understood wherever the briefer expression 
is used. The opening of the pentameter, though offering a certain amount 
of evidence, has been ignored as introducing irrelevant factors. 
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accompanied by some elevation of pitch. And whether the metri- 
cal ictus was normally sounded or not (the remark of Sacerdos, 
in Gramm. Lat., VI, 448, 20 K.,? suggests that Roman readers 
might sound it when “ scandentes,” but that it made the words 
sound very unusual), a hexameter with the word-accent on the 
first syllable of each foot has a very different quality from one 
with the accents mainly elsewhere. Jackson Knight’s terminology 
of “ homodyne” for the former type and “ heterodyne” for the 
latter remains of great relevance and value. 

This relation of accent and metrical cadence has been called 
upon (e.g. by L. P. Wilkinson in C.Q., XXXIV [1940], pp. 
37-43) to provide the only convincing reason for the fact that 
Tibullus and Ovid tended to close their pentameters with a 
disyllable, and generally with such semi-enclitics as erat or meus 
—a practice which Propertius also gradually adopted, abandon- 
ing the polysyllables of book I for the regular disyllables of book 
IV. Now in the limitations of first-foot spondees the three poets 
follow corresponding paths: Tibullus restricting himself more 
than any previous writer and Ovid carrying the refinement even 
further, while Propertius, who in his early period could compose 
such elegies as I, 9, with six such openings in thirteen couplets 
(apparently the highest proportion in the whole of Latin poetry), 
has only thirteen in all book IV, compared with the 112 of the 
other three. It seems reasonable enough to suppose that these 
two simultaneous divergences from the original Propertian rug- 
gedness were brought about by a growing sensitivity to the ac- 
centual smoothness of the verse, whether consciously applied or 
not; and if we look at a single outstanding feature in the work 
of Tibullus and Ovid, the nature of this restriction in the first 
foot will at once be apparent. 

Out of 24 opening spondees in Tibullus’ two books, 14 are 
parts of ille and its derivative adverbs; which also account for 
20 out of 34 in the Ars and Remedia of Ovid. This is too high 
a proportion to be explained in terms of ordinary word-frequency ; 
and a glance at the less polished elegiacs of Martial or Claudian 
will show what a great variety of words may occupy the first 
place when metrical refinement is receiving little attention. The 


51 shall make further references to this work simply by the number 
of volume, page, and line. 
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accentual peculiarity which accounts for the frequency of these 
openings in the Augustans is fortunately not far to seek. 

The grammarians agree that the apocopated forms illic, illuc, 
etc., and the corresponding forms from iste, had the accent on the 
last syllable; and the Romance derivatives li, li, costa, etc., bear 
them out conclusively. For the cases of ile and iste themselves 
there is no evidence in the grammarians beyond the equivocal 
remark of Sacerdos (VI, 451, 10): barbarismus est .. . per ac- 
centum, ac si dicas “ iste,’ et “te” acuas cum “is” debeas; 
which at least suggests that some people in fact said ist¢é in his 
time ; and the barbarism may have consisted simply in using the 
oxytone accent under the wrong circumstances. But the Romance 
pronouns and articles le, la, lwi, gli, etc., are a clear indication 
of an oxytone accent existing at the same time as the paroxytone 
which developed into tJ and elle. For the earlier period, F. 
Skutsch (Plautinisches und Romanisches, pp. 97f.) and E. 
Fraenkel (Iktus und Akzent, pp. 273-281) argue for a frequent 
oxytone accent on these words in Comic senarii. Of the cir- 
cumstances under which that accent fell on the spondaic forms 
of tlle and iste I shall offer some explanation in due course. For 
the trochaic forms dactylics provide no evidence. 

If these adverbs and pronouns were commonly oxytone, this 
must have been the decisive reason for their frequency in the 
first foot of the hexameter, where the ordinary paroxytone disyl- 
lable was generally avoided. Somehow or other their accent must 
have weakened the force of the diaeresis—perhaps by making 
them run on into the following word.* Precisely what the aural 
effect would be we cannot tell; but there can be no doubt that 
illic in the first foot sounded right while dices sounded wrong. 
If it can be shown that the great majority of other words which 
occur in this position share at least the schwebende Betonung of 
ille (cf. Harkness in C. P., III [1908], pp. 39 f.), we can assert 
as a general rule that a spondaic word in the first foot was only 


ce 


®It might suffice to say that this would be part of the attempt to 
escape as far as possible from that most unpoetical of homodyne hex- 
ameters: spdrsis hastis léngis cdmpus spléndet et hérret (Ennius, 
Scipio, 6). The general tendency will be for the second foot to become 
heterodyne as well as the first, as Tibullus, I, 3, 73, illic Iunénem; but 
the type of I, 9, 61, illim saépe ferunt, is too common to allow of any 
rule being established concerning the relation of the two feet. 
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avoided when its accent coincided with the metrical ictus, and 
that oxytone words were allowed in this place by even the most 
fastidious of the poets. 

Among the next most common spondaic words to fill this 
position are a few for which an oxytone accent can be asserted 
on the evidence, admitted!y confused, of the Latin writers on 
accentuation; and this will lead to a discussion of the circum- 
stances under which other words sometimes took the accent on 
the ultima. 


1. ergo. This word was pronounced diversely both in the 
Augustan age and later, the short -o first becoming apparent in 
Ovid’s Heroides and steadily ousting the long -o0, which appears 
very rarely in Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Juvenal, Au- 
sonius, and Claudian; while Petronius in his verse preserves it 
long in all five instances. Paullus (exc. Fest., 82) states, simply 
and falsely: “ ergo” correptum significat idem quod apud Grae- 
cos οὐκοῦν; producte idem quod “ gratia.” The Treatise on Final 
Syllables (IV, 252, 19) is more detailed: “ergo” coniunctio 
postremam syllabam longam sine dubio habet, in hoc praesertim 
versu: “ quae regio Anchisen, quis habet locus? illius ergo...” 
(Aen., VI, 670) quamvis ἀδιάφορος in hoc est, cum in fine sit 
versus... haec sane sola coniunctio contra rationem Latinitatis 
ultimam syllabam circumflectit. at si alio intellectu conlocata 
erit, in synalipham frequentius apud Vergilium cadit; though 
the writer reluctantly admits that there are lines beginning with 
ergo asa particle. Priscian (III, 47, 4), the Treatise on Accents 
(III, 520, 32), and Julian of Toledo (Anecd. Helv., 233, 15 H.) 
repeat that the distinction is made clear by a distinction of 
accent. What emerges from this over-systematized attempt to 
make sense of an obsolete pronunciation is that the grammarians 
knew of two parallel forms: the paroxytone, or perhaps unac- 
cented, ergd, in common use in their own time; and ergé, long 
abandoned except by the archaizing poets. Since the preposi- 
tional ergo was obsolete too, nothing was easier for them than to 
establish a rigid division according to meaning which will work 
for no period at all. Silius, VI, 134 virtutisque ergd (an archa- 
istic borrowing from the Twelve Tables) is the only certain in- 
stance extant of the long form as a preposition, and I have noted 
at least 75 of it in the other sense. This unreal dichotomy in 
terms of meaning is only too typical of Roman grammarians, as 
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we shall find Quintilian himself complaining. In fact, we can 
trace the gradual disappearance of the old Plautine ergd (cf. 
Fraenkel, pp. 283-4), emphatic and generally standing in the 
first place except when used as a preposition, with an accent 
differing from that of the ordinary prepositions not because it 
was perispomenon to their oxytone (whatever that may have 
meant), but because it never moved from the ultima whereas 
theirs was variable (cf. infra, pp. 28-9) ; and the prevalence of the 
new ΟΦ, commonly in the second place and usually elided when 
it stands first—as Lucan has it every time but once, as if reluc- 
tant to commit himself to either pronunciation. Both had the 
same meaning, but the survival of ergd in Petronius and Juvenal 
(pace Housman), as well as in Phaedrus’ senarius beginning 
ergo contentus, suggests that this form belonged rather to the 
sermo plebeius and ergé to a polite diction which eventually won 
the day. 


2. Parts of qualis, quantus, and their demonstratives, when 
used in a correlative sense. Priscian (II, 61, 5 and III, 501, 14) 
is suspiciously definite about the two former, treating them ex- 
actly like the Greek zovs and zoos, and stating that they have 
the accent on the penultima when interrogative, on the ultima 
when indefinite or relative; quae tamen in lectione sopitur. This 
looks like translation from the Greek; yet Priscian must have 
had some reason to suppose that there was a certain real simi- 
larity between the two languages on this point.* Fortunately we 
have earlier and more reliable authority. Quintilian (I, 5, 24), 
before proceeding to state the paenultima law for Latin words, 
has an enigmatic passage in which he mentions certain apparent 
exceptions. He says: ceterum scio iam quosdam eruditos, non- 
nullos etiam grammaticos sic docere ac loqui ut propter quaedam 
vocum discrimina verbum interim acuto sono finiant, ut in illis 
“ quae circum littora, circum Piscosos scopulos ” (Aen., IV, 254- 
5), ne, st gravem posuerint secundam, “ circus” dici videatur, 
non “circuitus.” itemque cum “ quale” interrogantes gravi, 
comparantes acuto tenore concludunt; quod tamen in adverbiis 
fere solts ac pronominibus vindicant, in ceteris veterem legem 
sequuntur. mihi videtur condicionem mutare quod his locis verba 


“Moreover A. Gellius (N. A., VI, 2, 4-11), discussing the line of 
Ennius, quem credidit esse meum cor, makes it clear beyond question 
that in his time quis and qui possessed the double accentuation of τις. 
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coniungimus ... separata vero haec a praecepto non recedent, 
aut, si consuetudo vicerit, vetus lex sermonis abolebitur. Here in 
conclusion he recognises that language is not so simple as the 
grammars would make out; that Woerter are really Worte; that 
a full treatment of sentence-inflexion, with rules for emphatic 
pronunciation, would be immensely complicated. The transla- 
tion of the beginning of the passage is not altogether straight- 
forward. It seems to have proved too much for the Loeb editor, 
who makes cum govern two present participles and cannot ex- 
plain vindicant. Colson, in his edition, punctuates with a comma 
after concludunt, giving a very clumsy period and no ascertain- 
able sense. A possible remedy is to adopt the reading of MS Par. 
7723 item quantum quale, which gives an easy translation but 
makes poor sense of the whole.® The point of the sentence is 
that Quintilian is not stating that certain pedants pronounced 
circum and quale oxytone (even in ordinary conversation, as 
Butler has it) in case anyone should think they were talking 
about circuses or asking questions when they weren’t—their af- 
fectation and the pretext for it would not have needed Quin- 
tilian’s authority to show their equal absurdity. In fact the 
absurdity lies only in the typical grammarian’s explanation of 
the universal practice (conswetudo). Quintilian says, with the 
obscurity of one trying to dismiss a highly complex matter in a 
few lines: “ Now I know that certain learned men and some 
teachers as well give one the impression, from their lectures as 
from their informal remarks, that the oxytone accent used on the 
two circums in circum littora circum is intended simply to 
distinguish similar words, so that there may be no suspicion that 
the word means ‘ circus’ instead of ‘ around’; and that the same 
is true of the distinction between the oxytone quale (and 
quantum) as correlative and the paroxytone as interrogative. On 
the whole they make this claim only for certain adverbs (prepo- 
sitions?) and pronouns—otherwise they stick to the rule.” (This 
last clause is rather out of place, and may be a gloss.) He goes 
on: “J think the pronunciation is changed from the ordinary 
one because these words are used in certain combinations.” At 


5 This variation in the MSS suggests an original itemque cum quan- 
tum quale, copied with the omission, by homoioteleuton, of quantum, 
which was then added as a gloss in the margin and wrongly taken as 
a variant by copyists; for what was true of quale was true of quantum, 
and Quintilian ought to have mentioned both. 
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all events, he does not deny the oxytone accentuation of these 
words. Rather he gives a sound explanation of the double circum 
(for that both were pronounced with the accent on the ultima 
is clear from the phrase in illis, which Quintilian uses, instead of 
the usual singular, only to introduce a pair of examples, as in I, 
5, 72 and IX, 4, 39), as an instance of that emphatic anaphora 
or antithesis of which I shall have more to say. And similarly 
qualis and quantus are generally used with their correlatives in 
an antithesis which appears, from frequent occurrences in the 
first foot of hexameters, to give both an oxytone accent; although 
even when one of the pair is omitted the other seems to have 
retained the same pronunciation. An exclamatory use of these 
words may have been accented in the same way, though such 
forms are rare in the first foot of the hexameter. The interroga- 
tive use is never once found there in the more elegant writers. 
As for the ways in which verba coniungimus, Quintilian is 
unduly brief; certainly a full statement would have taken him 
far beyond the range of what should have been a footnote. Most 
modern readers have taken him to mean the “ word-groups ” 
which Fraenkel, W. M. Lindsay, and others have investigated 
with varying success; and at first sight this seems to be so 
(though it could hardly apply to quale). nam cum dico “ circum 
hittora,” tanquam unum enuntio dissimulata distinctione, ttaque 
tanquam in una voce est acuta; quod idem accidit in illo “ Troiae 
qui primus ab orts.” Here, perhaps writing in haste, he has 
chosen a pair of very confusing examples. In the first place, he 
can scarcely be referring to circum-littora as an ordinary example 
of the unaccented preposition before an accented syllable (cf. 
Priscian, III, 24, 15 f.: praepositae autem gravantur omnibus 
syllabis, postpositae acuuntur in principio), for this has nothing 
to do with the striking anaphora previously mentioned in circiim 
littora circum Piscosos scopulos. As an isolated phrase the words 
are still coniuncta, but in quite a different way. Moreover, he is 
supposed to be discussing the reason for oxytones, not for un- 
accented words. Nor can we make him say circim-littora, with 
no accent on littora at all; for, holding as he does to the paenul- 
tima law, he could not describe this as tanquam in una voce. 
Hither explanation is so useless for the purposes of his argument 
that I can see no alternative to emending the text to what he 
obviously meant to write—that is, circtim-se, at once a real 
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coniunctio verborum and an instance of oxytone accent, for both 
Fraenkel’s examination of Plautine senarii and my own of hexa- 
meter-openings suggest that such phrases were pronunced in this 
way. It is not difficult to imagine the earlier example ousting 
the latter at any time after the book passed from Quintilian’s 
own hands into those of a copyist who, pardonably enough, failed 
to understand the writer’s drift. Certainly the sense is hopelessly 
lost as the text stands. 

Finally, in Troiae qui primus ab oris, Quintilian cannot be 
pointing out, as Butler would have it, qui-primus and ab-dris as 
instances of unusual accentuation and of oxytones in particular. 
The unusual oxytone is in T’roiaé-qui;* and the reason for the 
accent is not so much the presence of the monosyllable (which 
has no such close connection with Trowe as se has with the 
preceding circum) as the derangement of the normal word-order, 
whether for the sake of emphasis or simply to fit the verse. How- 
ever flexible Latin order may have been, such poetical inversions 
and distortions as the common Golden Line must have been very 
difficult for the ear to follow unless some hint were given, by the 
pitch or stress of the voice, that an adjective, for instance, be- 
longed with a noun further on. Over and over again a spondaic 
word is found thrown forward out of order into the first foot of 
a hexameter; and this, combined with Quintilian’s quotation of 
Trowe-qui, makes it clear that such words, occurring in the 
same exceptional position as the known oxytones, had an in- 
flexion more or less equivalent to a word-accent on the last 
syllable? The presence of the monosyllable qui makes a dif- 
ference, certainly. The more careful poets, when they used a 
word as oxytone for any reason, however valid in itself, seem 
to have liked at the same time to make it into a word-group, by 


5 Corssen (Aussprache®, II, p. 862, n.), followed by Schoell (Acta Soe. 
Phil. Lips., V1, p. 178), argues that only ab-éris is relevant, since “an 
der ganzen vorgehenden Stelle nur von der Betonung der Praepositionen 
die Rede ist, nicht vom relativen Pronomen ”—a statement which hardly 
accords with the mention of quale. Quintilian gives no indication that 
he is concerned with any single class of words, except the “adverbs and 
pronouns.” Halm and others support Troiaé-qui, but generally take it as 
a word-group. 

7 Cf. Servius, ad Aen., I, 32, maria omnia circum: in fine accentum 
ponimus contra morem Latinum; sed corruptio haec facit; namque 
praepositio postposita corrupta est sine dubio. The word corruptio seems 
to be used in a sense nearly equivalent to my “ derangement.” 
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position if not by sense, by the juxtaposition of a monosyllable 
(as, according to Charisius, I, 111, 27, happens in quando tot 
stragis acervos, where the relative quando has the same oxytone 
accent that we have found on quantum, and tot, though divorced 
in sense, still makes the accentuation easier and smoother) ; but 
normally only a pronoun closely attached to a preposition or verb 
(intér-nos or tollint-se) seems by itself to have had just the 
effect Quintilian describes. The real enclitics -que, -ve, and -ne 
of course had this effect on the preceding word, providing at 
least that the ultima was long. Such forms (necessarily elided) 
are found in hexameter-openings especially in Manilius, as solisv’ 
and orbémquw’ in Astron., I, 182 and 698; but most poets seem 
to have felt that the elision rather intensified the diaeresis. I 
have omitted such openings from my lists below, as I have all 
trisyllables with elided ultima, though these might have been 
counted in the number of undoubted heterodyne first feet con- 
sisting of a single word. 

Quintilian’s digression ends in a further digression. Since 
the mention of Troiaé-qui might suggest that the accent is 
affected by ictus (as it actually may have been in Aen., X, 442 
soli mthi Pallas, though this may be a sort of word-group, like 
X, 259 pugnaéque parént se), he leaves the exceptions to the 
paenultima law to explain the poetical pronunciation voliicres 
purely in terms of quantity. Then he returns to the verba con- 
iuncta to state that they are quite regular separata; and so back 
to expound the vetus lex sermonis, the paenultima law, where he 
feels himself justified in asserting, as again at XII, 10, 33, that 
Latin words (i.e. Woerter) cannot have an oxytone as Greek 
can.® The whole confused paragraph has the look of an after- 


8 This determined advocacy of the paenultima law is well illustrated 
by Pompeius (V, 131, 9): nam quando dicimus “ pone” ultimam habere 
acutam, non ideo dicimus quia sic debet, sed ut sit discretio, etc. The 
use of debet seems to make it a matter of moral principle, or at least 
good taste, as opposed to fact. Unfortunately no one seems prepared to 
state the case of fact except the dubious Vergilius Grammaticus (Anecd. 
Helv., 190, 1 H.) in the fifth century: sed nos dicimus (in contradiction 
to the accepted ruling of the grammarians) quod rectum esse sentimus: 
quod non minus reperimus secundos pedes elevari quam primos, ut egéd, 
amd, docé, audi. He goes on to compare réges:régés and sédes:sédés as 
distinguished by accent rather than by quantity. This is not a con- 
vincing authority; but it is interesting to find one declared rebel who 
was prepared to trust his ear rather than the book, just as he was not 
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thought, added to explain apparent exceptions to this categorical 
statement, never properly worked in by the author, and certainly 
not understood by Priscian and the others, who persist in their 
pedantic distinctions propter quaedam vocum discrimina. 

The relevant points of Quintilian’s argument emerge as 
follows: 

(a) The reason for saying circum littora, circum ... is that 
it is a particular sort of combination of words (which I shall 
refer to as Antithesis, or simply A.). 

(0) The correlatives qualis ... talis and quantus . . . tantus 
have the oxytone accent for the same reason. 

(c) Certain adverbs (prepositions?) and pronouns are parti- 
cularly prone to become oxytone for this sort of reason (I shall 
give a conjectural list below). 

(d) Some disyllabic words (especially prepositions) are oxy- 
tone when followed by a (monosyllabic) pronoun, as circim-se 
(which I shall refer to as word-groups, or simply G. Applied to 
other words, this letter will indicate that they are followed by a 
monosyllable, as a possible contributory cause for the shift of 
accent). 

(e) A dissyllable thrown forward out of order, especially 
before a monosyllabic conjunction, will become oxytone (this I 
shall call Derangement, or simply D.). 


The three particular types of unusual accentuation, A, G, and 
D, are important because, as I shall show, the greater number of 
opening spondees in the hexameter fall readily under one or more 
of these headings. Moreover, the validity of this classification is 
confirmed by Fraenkel in his Jktus und Akzent, where he argues 
from a large number of examples that words in Antithesis (pp. 
187 f.), in a deranged word-order (p. 62, etc.), and in word- 
groups (p. 36, etc.) were pronounced by the Comic poets and 
their audiences with the accent on the ultima. Besides these 
types, he argues that a word preceding a Pause commonly had 
this same accent (p. 16, etc.)—a theory which will account to a 
great extent for the supposed “lengthening by ictus” of short 


afraid to assert (ibid., 189, 1) what he knew to be the current pro- 
nunciation of ae and oe, in contradiction to Priscian’s obsolete ruling. 
Both Quintilian and Sergius (De Acc., IV, 483, 35) admit exceptions 
with a reluctance that suggests they were afraid for the stability of 
their whole system if once the claims of consuetudo were allowed. 
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syllables in the dactylic poets, as shown by F. W. Shipley in 
T. A. P. A., LV (1924), and for a large number of opening 
spondees. In reading a line so broken by punctuation as Aen., 
V, 813 tutus, quos optas, portus accedet Averni (where there is 
also an element of D), the voice appears not so much to make an 
actual pause between words as to indicate the break by a change 
in the pitch of the preceding syllable; so that the majority of 
such openings are still followed by a monosylable, as if to form 
a word-group by accent if not by sense. This class I shall refer 
to as P.° 

A more equivocal category, of which Fraenkel makes sparing 
use, is that of Enjambement—the hang-over of a single word 
from one line to the next. Most examples of this, however, can 
more easily be explained in terms of P or D; and the elegiac 
couplet, where the limitation of the first foot is best seen, is very 
seldom concerned with this connection between lines. Finally, 
Fraenkel makes a general claim that Emphasis on individual 
words induces an oxytone accent. Since A and D are types of 
emphatic order, the statement is probable enough, and I believe 
evidence can be found for it in some of the dactylic poets; but 
it is hardly necessary for an explanation of the openings of 
elegiacs, and no two readers will ever agree which words are 
emphatic. It seems better to rely on the more precise categories. 

Quod tamen in adverbus fere solis ac pronominibus vindicant. 
The hexameter-openings will now enable us to form some idea of 
what Quintilian is referring to, although only for words of the 
spondaic type. Continuing to classify the most frequent words in 


® That the effects of D and P were almost indistinguishable is sug- 
gested by Quintilian, IX, 4, 67: nam ut initia clausulaeque plurimum 
momenti habent, sic in mediis quoque sunt quidam conatus iique leviter 
insistunt .. . currentium pes, etiamsi non moretur, tamen vestigium 
facit . . . quis enim dubitet, unum sensum in hoc et unum spiritum 
esse: “animadverti, iudices, | omnem accusatoris orationem | in duas | 
divisam esse partes”? tamen et duo prima verba et tria proxima et 
deinceps duo rursus et tria quasi numeros habent, spiritum sustinentes, 
sicut apud rhythmicos aestimaniur. The significant break, for our 
purpose, is that after dwos—a good example of regular D, which gives 
the effect of P etiamsi non moretur. The stress in this instance would 
perhaps be lighter than that on Troiaé-qui, where the monosyllable 
effectively makes the pronunciation tanquam in una voce; though there 
is also evidence, in iambic verse, for word-groups of the form in-duds 
(ef. n. 12 infra). 
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the first foot, we shall find that most of them appear to have 
been particularly prone to the shift of accent under such influ- 
ences as A, G, and D. 

1) Certain compound words, which seem never to have settled 
down as ordinary paroxytones: quamvis, me-, te-, se-, and quo- 
cum,’ etsi, tandem, postquam, quamquam, (n)unquam, (n)us- 
quam, non-, nec-, and viedum, ecquis, quisquis, quisnam, quis- 
quam, and quare. Those up to and including nunquam are 
vouched for by Fraenkel as having the oxytone accent in Comedy. 


2) donec, whether as derived from dom-nec (in the sense of 
“while not” =“until”) or from dumque by way of the 
Lucretian donique or disturbed by the common enclisis of cum 
in the early form donicum. The quantity in Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, Carm., IX, 2, 65, donéc adventum may suggest the influence 
of an oxytone accent. Priscian (III, 74, 16) asserts that donec 
is paroxytone, unlike other adverbs ending in -c; and as a 
separate word it certainly would be. 

3) contra, primum, verum, as emphatic particles. contra 
shares in the schwebende Betonung of prepositions; primum and 
verim are common in Comedy (Fraenkel, pp. 209, 286); and 
Priscian (III, 47, 4) has a relevant passage: nec mirum, accen- 
tum vel ordinationem differentiam facere praepositionibus et 
adverbus, quamvis easdem habeant syllabas, cum hoc in alus 
quoque partibus inveniatur. In his list of examples, with pone, 
sine, ergo, occurs verum coniunctio et nomen. He does not state 
whether the coniunctio was oxytone or atonic, probably because 
that depended on position. 

4) Disyllabic prepositions, especially inter (as a compound 3). 
For these the grammarians claim accentuation identical with the 
Greek: oxytone on their own, paroxytone when placed after the 
noun or used as adverbs, atonic before the noun (cf. Lindsay, 
Latin Language, p. 168, for numerous references, especially to 
Priscian, III, 27, 4, quoted above). 

5) The relative quorum and quarum (and perhaps also cuwius), 
as closely linked with the following words. Priscian (III, 132, 


10 Priscian asserts (III, 51, 7) that mecum, tecum, secum, are paroxy- 
tone; quocum, quicum, etc., oxytone. No reason is suggested for the 
difference, and he appears to be trying to lay down a fixed rule for 
words of variable accentuation. 
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10) says: nomina interrogativa generalem accentuum legem 
servant ; relativa in fine acuuntur, sed in contextu orationis ipsum 
quoque acutum in gravem convertunt—exactly like the prepo- 
sitions, and with the Greek parallel in τινων. 

6) Parts of ipse and idem (as compounds?) when emphatic, 
generally in D or G. 

7) eheu and euhoe, of which the Treatise on Accents (III, 
528, 34) says: interiectio vero nullam certam regulam servat ; 
tamen in fine et in medio acuetur (both at once?) ut papae 
euax.11 They are always emphatic and generally followed by a 
pause. 

8) exim and olim, though rare: the former because apocopated 
like illic(ce), the latter perhaps as a derivative of «lle, and 
always found in emphatic A. 

9) princeps, praeceps, whether as compounds or recalling an 
old trisyllabic form (cf. nostras, etc., Priscian, II, 302, 18). 

10) felia (perhaps not alone of adjectives in -z) is commonly 
found in an exclamatory sense, followed by a pause and generally 
by a monosyllable (7 times in Propertius, 7 in the Silvae of 
Statius) ; the accentuation of the oblique cases may have facili- 
tated the switch of accent. 

Of the words listed here, our evidence shows that the accentu- 
ation was at least uncertain. Generally it appears that they were 
more likely than other words to take the accent on the ultima, 
particularly in such phrases as quorum-tu and intér-se, or before 
a pause, etc.; and that they represent one section at least of 
Quintilian’s adverbiis fere solis ac pronominibus, which cannot 
have been oxytone in themselves, or he and Priscian would have 
hinted as much. Whether pyrrhic, trochaic, and other words 
behaved similarly is harder to show—dactylic verse provides no 
evidence. Quintilian’s mention of quale seems clear enough, as 
do references to pone and sine; while the rare trochaic opening 
of Catullus, 58, 2, illa Lesbia, occurring as it does immediately 
after Lesbia tla, probably carried the emphatic accent. But our 
concern is with words spondaic naturally or by position, used in 
the hexameter-opening ; from which the list above was originally 


11 Audax (VII, 361, 9) states clearly that interjections, both those 
borrowed from the Greek and others, vel acutum vel circumflexrum in 
ultima sumunt accentum. 
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compiled on the score of frequency alone, and without reference 
to the grammarians or to Fraenkel, to whom I am indebted only 
for confirmation.” 

An examination of the elegiac poets will show, despite idio- 
syncrasies, a definite uniformity which cannot be accidental. Be- 
sides quoting the frequency of individual words, I shall indicate 
how even the most certain oxytones generally occur in A, G, D, 
or P. Often a word from the list may come under two or more 
of these headings at once, sometimes under none—the classifi- 
cation is, after all, only an attempt to make living language cor- 
respond to a few easily definable types. But where other words, 
for which there is no reason to suppose any but a paroxytone 
accent, are not clearly assignable to A, D, or P (G appears inade- 
quate by itself), we cannot pretend that the canon is being 
observed. A tabular or mathematical statement of the words so 
employed is unfortunately impracticable, and would involve an 
unduly rigid classification. 

So begin with those poets whose regularity is most pro- 
nounced: T1BULLUS in his two books allows 24 spondaic words 
in the first place: illic 6 times (including 3 in mutual A in I, 
3, 65-81, and 2G); 8 parts of tlle (5A, 1D, 3G); quamvis, 
qualem(G), nondum, ipsae(D), eheu, once each; a repeated 
flebis (AP), a repeated frustra, a repeated semper (oxytone in 
Comedy, Fraenkel p. 297, but noticed only four times altogether 
in this position in dactylics) ; cantus at the beginning of 3 suc- 
cessive lines, once as a trochee; and solis aeternast Phoebo Bac- 
choque iuventas (1,4, 37), which may be classed asemphatic 

The Tibullan Appendix (excluding “ Messala”) is little less 


15 Tt seems possible further to confirm the above conclusions from the 
senarii, including scazons, of Catullus, the Catalepton, Horace, Phaedrus, 
ete. The last two feet of such lines are generally indecisive, since the 
final beat of the verse seems to have shifted, as in the scazon. But 
where the other feet, especially the second and third, have unusual 
accentuation, there should be some explanation. For instance in Catal., 


1 2 
13 we have clearly AP in 5 valént, valént, plain A in 13 puero cum 
Pe . 8 . . . 
viris, D in 25 caené retentae sordido, and an oxytone relative in 29 


quibtis repletus. The only other here is in vadis, also in 25, apparently 
a word-group for which dactylics offer no evidence, but parallelled by 
cim-viris in 13. 

18 Tf at I, 4, 33 we read vidi iam, and not vidi ego iam of several MSS, 
we must class it as a word-group for which Tibullus offers no parallel. 
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regular: 1 illuc(G), 1 illam(AP), 3 ergo(G), 2 quamuts, 2 
tandem(1PG), tantum (with quantum in pentameter), ets, 
quales(AG), the compound, and perhaps variable, nescis(PG), 
salve(P) which is virtually an interjection, a repeated urit, the 
highly emphatic divi at III, 4, 5, which may be ranked as A, 
as meaning “ It is not you but the Gods that presage the future,” 
and the ponderous Martis Romani which opens III, 1. 

With Ovip we can trace the gradual development of metrical 
sensitivity throughout a long career. In the Amores we have: 
5 illic(1G, 1P), 4 tlle(1G, 1D, 1A) ; 4 ergo(2G) ; 2 tantum(G) ; 
3 felia(PG); 2 qualis(1A); tdem(G); tecum(G); nondum, 
quicquid, centum(AD), omnes(PG), odi(AG), vivet(A), er- 
rant(DG), ludunt(A to castast?), and sero and vestrum both in 
I, 11, and explicable dubiously in terms of emphasis. 

In the Heroides (all included) : 4 illic(1A, 1G, 1AG) ; istic; 
3 alle (1A, 1G) ; 4 quantum(1G, 1A, 1PGA) ; ipsi(G), ergo(G), 
idem(PG), postquam(PG), a repeated propter me, circum me, 
2 felix(1G), donec, nondum, a repeated vidi, 2 inter; the de- 
ranged votis ergo mets; urbem constituo (Dido echoing her own 
words in Aen., I, 573, which itself is DG) ; and ibis twice for 
no apparent reason. 

In the combined Ars, Remedia, and Medicamina: 7 illic, 12 
ille (8A, 3D, 3AD) ; 4 tantum(G), 3 quamuis, ipsos(A), tales, 
etst, ergo, a repeated odi, vidi(PG), primos(D), the uncertain 
reading linguam ne (DG if genuine), and ibunt, again 
inexplicable. 

In the Fasti: 5 illic, 3 ille (one illa may be illac), 2 quorum, 
ergo, idem, ipsum(DG), quantum(PGA), 3 other P (salve and 
the compound aufer before vocatives, and surgit, qui) ; quintum 
(A to bis quintum and other ordinals nearby); vectam, far 
removed from Phasida in the pentameter; and again ibunt. 

In the Tristia: 6 tlle(1A, 1D, 1G, 2PG), 8 ergo(6G), 3 quam- 
vis, 8 inter(2G), tantum(G), and quantae(D). 

In the Ibis: illae(G), ipsae(G), and tecum. 

In Ex Ponto, I-III: allic(G), a repeated illum, 3 ergo(2G), 
8 quorum(G), inter, quamvis, ecquid, and tecum(G). 

At this period Ovid’s metrical style begins to change. In book 
I the pentameter begins, for the first time in the poet’s work, to 
end in a trisyllable, though still very rarely; and other poly- 
syllabic endings become more common. Εἰ. Harrison, in C. R., 
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LVI (1943), p. 97%, regards this change as a deliberate abandon- 
ment of the earlier polish in favour of Propertian ruggedness and 
variety. To most readers these books give the impression of a 
lifetime’s ingenuity wearing thin as the poet grows old and loses 
interest in life and work—there is certainly no freshness of 
subject to balance the supposed freshness of manner. But 
whether deliberate or not, for better or for worse, the change is 
there. Finally in book IV there are more polysyllables (17) in 
the pentameter-close than in books I-III together; and 11 open- 
ing spondees to the 13 of the other three. They are: ili(G) ; tla 
(PD), ergo, donec, nunquam, verum (G—found nowhere else 
at the beginning of an elegiac couplet, though several times in 
hexameters) ; dignam (D), esset (preceding by several words the 
quam by which it is introduced) ; lenem te, as a possible but 
unparalleled word-group ; essent et as a very dubious one indeed ; 
and the uncertain compound prodest. Of these last six, five are 
found in poems 12-16, along with 6 tetrasyllables and 1 penta- 
syllable in the pentameter-close. In them Ovid has reverted to 
a more primitive manner, admitting words which he plainly pre- 
ferred to do without at the time when his technique was at its 
height. About the commoner words in the list he never felt 
any doubt. Tibullus does not open a couplet with quorum nor 
with ergd—the latter he may have felt was a vulgarism, but the 
two books are too short for any argument to be drawn ez silentio. 
Quorum Ovid himself takes care, after its first appearance in the 
Fasti, to use only before a monosyllable. For ile, quantum, and 
inter, the lists show that most examples fall under one or more 
of the four headings; but a fair number were evidently felt by 
the author to take the oxytone naturally enough on grounds of 
general emphasis or something else that we cannot trace. For 
other words during the most polished period some one or more 
of the categories almost invariably applies, except for the four 
futures of eo, which seem to resist all explanation. 

The other elegiac poets may be dealt with more briefly, with 
mention of individual examples only where outstanding. 

PROPERTIUS, with the large number of 125 opening spondees, 
has 59 regular oxytones (including 18 cases of ille, Ὑ quamvis, 
6 ergo, 6 quare, 7 felix), as well as 6 oxytone Greek names, which, 
like Servius (ad Geor., I, 59) and Quintilian (I, 5, 24) he prob- 
ably accented on the ultima; with other words 17A, 11P, 8D; 
and 20 others which can be explained only in terms of emphasis. 
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It appears that Propertius did not subject his elegies to any 
great degree of polishing; and that he should have limited his 
opening spondees even to this extent is a sign that we are not 
concerned merely with a mannerism of the deliberately elegant 
elegists. 

The small number of elegiacs of other poets conforms well 
enough. CaTuLLus has quare twice, etsi, idem(G), contra(G), 
ista(DG), the compound atqui(G) ; with 3P, 1A, the deranged 
group multas per gentes; and 4 others, all followed by a mono- 
syllable and all but one clearly emphatic. 

The Catalepton has illo(G) and the compound adsis(PG). 
Maecenas has illum, the Greek oxytone Argo, repeated semper, 
repeated vincit, and ultra thrown forward out of order. Nuz has 
ergo(G) twice and felix(P). Consolatio Liviae has illi only. 

The hexameters in Horace’s Lpodes, 12, 15, and 16 (although 
the alternate line here is not a pentameter) have illic twice, eheu, 
mittas (PG and in Enjambement), and the A-group agros atque 
lares. 

PETRONIUS in the Satyricon has tpsi(G), eheu(G), quicquid, 
and ergo, besides ergo at the beginning of a pentameter; in the 
Epigrams 4 illic (together in A), quicquid, 1P, and 3 others. 

AvIANuS has 2 illic, 2 postquam, 2 quamvis, 2 donec, inter 
quos, an emphatic frustra, and perhaps the group praestant di 
(Ellis’ reading at 36, 9, and, with the compound, metrically not 
improbable). 

Lactantivus’ Phoenix has illic and postquam ; the 
Greek oxytone Theseus repeated; SERvAsIus istud, the Plautine 
word-group mirum ni, and the Vergilian auri dura fames. Those 
elegiacs in Anthology for which no author’s name, and precious 
little author’s care, can be claimed, have 24 spondaic words, only 
2 of which come from the list, while perhaps 7 others can be 
considered as A or D. 

Ruriuivs in the fifth century, whether deliberately copying 
individual openings of the Augustan masters or genuinely shar- 
ing their ear for rhythms, has 5 ille, 4 ipse, 2 qualis, and single 
examples of 10 others from the list; with 4D, 2A, and 7 others. 

Srponivus has only ilud, Pollux (A to Castor), and Taurus 
(A, as often in Manilius, to several other words in a catalogue). 

AUSONIUS and CLAUDIAN, like SENECA and Marrtat, have a 
considerable number of the regular words in the first foot, but 
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appear, as in their hexameters, to follow the practice of Horace, 
Lucan, and Juvenal in using this position for any words they 
desired to emphasize, although such pronunciations were evi- 
dently regarded as hostile to the metrical smoothness required in 
true elegy. 

On this point, as on the problem in general, there is a great 
deal of further evidence to be found elsewhere: in the iambic 
senarii of Catullus and his successors, to which I have referred ; 
in the first foot of all the writers of hexameters, especially Vergil ; 
and in other feet of the hexameter (principally the fourth) which 
are sometimes occupied by a single spondaic word. Some of this 
evidence I hope to review on another occasion. Meanwhile, the 
facts quoted from the elegists, as the group of poets most anxious 
to conform to a canon of metrical smoothness, are undoubtedly 
the most conclusive. The manifest limitation in the choice of 
words can only be explained in terms of the accentual peculiarity 
of those words, supported as it is by the remarks of Quintilian 
and the grammarians, whom I hope to some extent to have vindi- 
cated from the charges of idle pedantry and downright deafness 
so often made against them. From the charge of conservatism 
they cannot altogether be cleared, pardonably attached as they 
were to the easy dogma of the paenultima rule and afraid or 
ill-equipped to tackle the problems of sentence-inflexion. 

With our own much graver lack of equipment, we cannot 
expect to advance very far towards a full understanding of those 
problems. Yet some progress is possible; and, by means of the 
evidence drawn from this one rather unpromising source, I hope 
in this paper to have offered a fresh criterion for comparing and 
for imitating the technique of the various elegiac poets; to have 
provided some confirmation for the theories of E. Fraenkel and 
others concerning the metre of Comic dialogue, by means of an 
argument parallel to theirs but indebted to them only for an 
initial idea and for certain suggestions of terminology; to have 
added one more proof of the importance of word-accent in 
dactylic poetry; and finally to have suggested a way of ascertain- 
ing, to however slight an extent, the effect which conversational 
stress and inflexion had on the language of the classical age. 
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In describing the city of Tarsus as it was in the time of 
Augustus, Strabo devotes several pages to its importance as a 
cultural and educational center.1 He compares it in this respect 
with Athens, Alexandria, and other important places where 
there are σχολαὶ καὶ διατριβαὶ φιλοσόφων and finds the principal 
distinction of Tarsus in the fact that the students are all of local 
origin whereas “ the opposite is true of the other cities just men- 
tioned, except Alexandria, for many visit them and enjoy spend- 
ing their time there .. . for purposes of study (κατὰ φιλομάθειαν).᾽ 
This comparison draws attention to the practice of travel for the 
purpose of study in the time of Augustus. In speaking of the 
practice in this instance Strabo probably had in mind principally 
Greek-speaking people of the Levant, but he shows elsewhere * 
that he is aware of the frequency with which the Romans also 
resorted to such centers for study. It is this practice among the 
Romans I wish to discuss here. 

The practice is well known and frequently referred to but has 
not, so far as I am aware, been the subject of any special study. 
The most familiar statement on the subject is probably that of 
Bliimner * who points out that, while in the second century B. C. 
many young Romans had studied at home under Greek emigrés, 
it became more and more customary in the last century of the 
Republic for studious Romans to make sojourns for the purpose 
of study in Greece and Asia Minor. Walden * is more specific 
in saying that “More and more now” (after the recovery of 
Athens from its capture by Sulla in 86) “did the Romans resort 
to Grecian lands—travellers who were interested to see the works 
of art and the places associated with the famous names of history 
and song; students and men of culture and learning who wished 
to live for a time in the intellectual atmosphere of the country 
and to converse with philosophers and orators.” 


1 XIV, 5, 13 ff. 

2 TV, 5, 181 in speaking of Marseilles. 

8 Die rémischen Privataltertiimer (Munich, 1911), p. 338. Cf. L. 
Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht im klassischen Altertum, 3. Theil 


(Wiirzburg, 1881), p. 107. 
47. W. H. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece (New York, 


1909), pp. 54f. 
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Study abroad is an expression with rather definite modern 
connotations. The ancient practice is also something fairly well 
defined. As I use the expression I intend it to refer to those 
instances in which Romans, young or otherwise, went or were 
sent to centers of Greek learning to stay for rather extended 
periods for the express and principal purpose of studying with 
or attending the lectures of recognized authorities, usually in 
the fields of philosophy or rhetoric, as a sort of supplement to 
their formal education.° 

Just how old the practice was or who was the first to visit 
Greece for specifically studious purposes it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say. Roman interest in Greek learning had first to be 
stimulated, as it was by the presence in Rome of men like Crates, 
Panaetius, Carneades, and Polybius, and to be cultivated, as it 
was by members of the Scipionic Circle, before there was any 
inclination to pursue it so far afield as Greece. It can hardly 
have had its inception by the time of the Gracchi, for none would 
perhaps have been so likely as the Gracchi themselves to pursue 
such a course had it been a recognized and natural possibility. 

It is, however, at about this period that we encounter the first 
evidence of what might be considered as study abroad. Schanz- 
Hosius® think it likely that the well-known trip of Terence, 
upon which he died, was a Studienreise. Volcacius, as quoted 
by Suetonius in the biography of Terence,’ says only: iter hinc 
in Asiam fecit. The causes assigned by Suetonius for the 
journey, 1. 6. either escape from the repute of publishing others’ 
plays as his own or else a desire to study Greek customs and 
manners, are obviously merely conjectures. Even if the second 
cause were the true one, the study implied is not of the sort in 
question, for the studies pursued abroad in the next century 
were almost exclusively philosophical and rhetorical. 

The case with Lucilius is somewhat different. There is no 
tradition to the effect that he visited Greece at all, but Cichorius 
has argued ὃ that his familiarity with the Academic, Clitomachus, 
who dedicated a work to Lucilius, could have been gained only 


5 Cf. the statement by Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceronischen Zeit, II 
(Leipzig, 1933), p. 120, with whose analysis of the practice the results 
of my study concur absolutely. 

® Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, I* (Munich, 1927), p. 104. 

τ Reifferscheid, 32, 13-14. 

8 Untersuchungen zu Lucilius (Berlin, 1908), pp. 42 ff. 
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at Athens and probably at the time when Scipio was returning 
from his embassy to the east in 139. It is quite possible that 
Lucilius accompanied Scipio on this trip but there is nothing to 
justify our assuming an extended Studienaufenthalt ὃ in Athens 
for him; in fact a Roman official returning from an important 
embassy would not be apt to tarry longer than the weather or 
other exigencies of travel necessitated. 

In any case, since Terence was of foreign birth and Lucilius 
was a Campanian by birth, what they may have done would 
prove very little as to what a well-bred Roman might do. At 
this time there was, of course, a great deal of travel on diplo- 
matic and military missions to Greece and the east. Panaetius 
accompanied Scipio on the above-mentioned embassy and they, 
as well as Sp. Mummius and L. Caecilius Metellus, the other 
members of the embassy,’ may well have taken advantage of 
occasions to hear the lectures of philosophers at Athens, at 
Rhodes,** and elsewhere. So may many others have availed 
themselves of opportunity afforded by special travel. Cicero says 
of Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus: 12 (Carneadem) a se adu- 
lescente Athenis iam adfectum senectute multos dies auditum 
esse dicebat. This is probably the first mention of a Roman’s 
attending the lectures of a philosopher in Athens. Cicero 
speaks of Metellus as adulescens and so he may have been as 
much as thirty years old at the time and not necessarily a school 
boy. The expression multos dies has the air of having been 
chosen as a vague equivalent of complures dies to sound more 
impressive; in any case I cannot imagine it represents a period 
of as much as a month. Therefore, I should think it likely, in 
view of other similar cases, that his attendance at Carneades’ 
lectures was incidental to a stop-over in Athens on a trip for 
some other, probably official, purpose. 


® Cichorius, op. cit., p. 47. 

10 Justin, XXXVIII, 8, 8. Cichorius has also argued that the 
Σπόριος Ῥωμαῖος mentioned in a list of Athenian ἱεροποιοί in the archon- 
ship of Lysiades (J.G., II, 953) is identical with this Mummius, the 
brother of the sacker of Corinth and that the inscription is associated 
with his sojourn at Athens in 139, but Miinzer has pointed out that 
Lysiades’ archonship should be dated to 152 or 147 (R.-H., XVI, col. 
526). 

11 Cicero, Rep., III, 48. 

12 De Or., III, 68. Drumann-Groebe, II, 32, no. 22, wrongly state that 
he studied with Carneades at Rome. 
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Cichorius also refers to the presence of another contemporary 
of Lucilius in Athens.** Τῷ, Albucius is satirized by Lucilius 15 
as an affected Hellenophile who was properly put in his place 
at Athens by Q. Mucius Scaevola’s Greek greeting, chaere. 
Again there is no clear indication as to the occasion or duration 
of Albucius’ stop in Athens. 

Therefore, it is hardly justifiable to say with Cichorius that 
the visits of these two men in Athens were probably devoted 
primarily to the study of philosophy and that such study at 
Athens on the part of aristocratic young Romans, which we find 
so common later, can also be demonstrated in some instances for 
the time of Lucilius. I am not here interested in proving that 
Lucilius, or Metellus, or Albucius did not study in Athens, but 
only in showing that there is no evidence of any young Roman’s 
having made a trip abroad at a date so early as this with the 
sole and specific purpose of rounding out his education under the 
tutelage of learned Greeks. 

Our principal source of information must obviously be Cicero 
and the picture one may draw will be largely determined by the 
limitations of what he offers. There are few enough data on the 
period before Cicero’s own prime but probably enough to suggest 
the true situation. 

P. Rutilius Rufus, cos. 105,*° had been a military tribune 
under Scipio in the Numantine war. He was apparently imbued 
with the same enthusiasm for things Greek as were the closer 
associates of Scipio. At any rate, when he was convicted of 
malfeasance and forced into exile in 92, he took refuge at 
Smyrna where he received citizenship ** and devoted his old age 
to study.‘’ His early education had doubtless been comparable 
to that of Scipio or Laelius, his enthusiasm for Greece a develop- 
ment of his maturity resulting from familiarity with men like 
Panaetius and from contacts made during his service as legatus 
in Asia. 

His case was probably very similar to that of M. Antonius, 


13 7.00. cit. 

1477, 88 ff., ed. Marx. 

18 R.-H., V, cols. 1275 ff. 

16 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 43: P. Rutili excemplum; namque eum legibus 
pulsum civem sibi Zmyrnaei addiderunt. Cf. Cicero, pro Balbo, 28. 

17 Orosius, V, 17, 18: Smyrnam commigrans literarum studiis intentus 
consenuit. 
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cos. 99, in whose mouth Cicero puts the words: sero ac leviter 
Graecas litteras attigissem.'* In this passage Antonius recalls 
that on his way to Cilicia as proconsul he stopped at Athens and, 
since he was delayed in sailing by the weather, spent his days 
discussing ethics and rhetoric with orators, philosophers, and 
statesmen of whom he mentions Mnesarchus, Charmadas, and 
Menedemus. His stop at Rhodes was also the occasion for 
further conversations of the same sort.*® The reminiscences of 
Antonius or Cicero’s uncle Lucius, who was apparently on 
Antonius’ staff at the time and had told his nephew of the 
sessions at Athens and Rhodes,?° must have given a strong 
impetus to Cicero and other young Hellenophiles to visit the 
homes of Greek philosophy and eloquence and to converse there 
on familiar terms with the latter-day representatives of the 
famous schools. 

Crassus was certainly not a particularly scholarly man ** and 
Cicero is careful to present him as only mildly interested in 
opportunities for studies abroad, but he has him refer to his 
experiences in two passages of the De Oratore. He says (III, 75) 
he got a taste of philosophy as quaestor in Asia from Metro- 
dorus of Scepsis and then on his return from the province at 
Athens where, as he remarks, he would have spent a longer time 
if the Athenians had not inconsiderately refused to put on a 
second performance of the mysteries for which he had arrived 
two days late. He also mentions (I, 45f.) a long list of Aca- 
demics and others who were at Athens at the time of his visit. 
Cicero apparently did not know just which of them he had 
heard and comes very close to misrepresentation but actually 
makes him say only audivi enum summos homines. We should 
infer he probably heard some of those listed. He says specifically 
only that Crassus read Plato’s Gorgias with Charmadas. This 
definite information is of first-rate interest since it shows that 
study might consist of the careful reading of such a classic as 
the Gorgias. 

In the introduction to the Lucullus (4) Cicero presents this 
older contemporary of his as a devotee of philosophy, a réle in 
which he remarks Luculius was not well known to the general 
public. We are told (61) that Lucullus kept Antiochus of 


18 De Or., I, 82. 20 Ibid., II, 2. 
19 Tbid., II, 3. 31 Plutarch, Crass., 3, 6. 
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Ascalon with him both as proquaestor at Alexandria and later 
in Syria. The lengthy disputation which Lucullus is made to 
report is supposed to represent discussions of Antiochus at 
Alexandria (11), but it is generally agreed that this dramatic 
setting for the dialogue need not be taken too literally, and 
Gelzer * is probably more than justified in doubting whether 
Lucullus actually had time at Alexandria to concern himself so 
profoundly with the squabbles of the Academy. However that 
may be, Lucullus was too busy a man at this stage of his career 
to make special pilgrimages and preferred to take his learned 
companion with him in good Scipionic tradition, a tradition 
later followed e.g. by Pompey, who kept the historian The- 
ophanes in his retinue. 

From what we learn of Rutilius, Antonius, Crassus, and 
Lucullus we see that at this time study abroad seems to have 
been purely incidental to journeys on public service. These men 
were all mature in their interests and at least well launched on 
their careers when they paused from their busy lives to hear the 
philosophers present their views and argue with them usually 
on matters of practical statesmanship. 

On Cicero’s own closer contemporaries there is not much detail. 
Of M. Terentius Varro we know that he heard Antiochus, 
apparently at Athens,”* but nothing of the time or circumstances. 
From a letter written by Cicero in the year 60 we learn that M. 
Favonius had studied for a time at Rhodes under Apollonius 
Molo; at least Cicero says in one of his more forgivable puns 
that Favonius spoke in accusation of Nasica: ita ut Rhodt vi- 
deretur molis potius quam Moloni operam dedisse.** Pompey 
can hardly be said to have studied abroad, but after conquering 
Mithridates, he did pause in his triumphal progress at Rhodes to 
give ear to all the professors (σοφιστῶν) including Posidonius, 
and rewarded them with a talent apiece, as he did also at 
Athens.”> Caesar probably spent very little time abroad in 
study. The familiar incident of his capture by the pirates is 
associated by both Suetonius and Plutarch with a trip to Rhodes 
to study under the famous Molo.** This incident seems to 


22 R.-E., XIII, col. 378. 

38 Cicero, Acad., I, 3, 12. 

% Ad Att., ll, 1, %. 

35 Plutarch, Pomp., 42, 10 f. 

26 Suetonius, Jul., 4, 1; Plutarch, Caes., 3, 1. 
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belong in the year 74 or 75 and there is no reason to doubt that 
his sole purpose in visiting Rhodes at this time was that assigned 
by our sources.?* Thus, whatever the occasion may have been, 
the purpose was study, and Caesar seems to be one of the first 
Romans of whom we can say with any certainty that he pursued 
study abroad in the sense here intended. 

He had been anticipated several years by Cicero. In 79/8 
Cicero found it expedient to relax his efforts and abandon tempo- 
rarily his already brilliant career as an advocate at Rome in 
favor of a trip to Greece and Asia to recoup his overtaxed 
strength. In the Brutus (313f.) he gives us a condensed 
account of this grand tour. He begins: cum venissem Athenas 
sex mensis cum Antiocho ... fui studiumque philosophiae .. . 
summo auctore et doctore renovavi. He was accompanied during 
at least part of this time by his brother Quintus, his cousin 
Lucius, M. Pupius Piso, and Atticus.2* If they were all in 
attendance, they must have formed quite a striking group in the 
gymnasium of Ptolemy where Antiochus was then lecturing. 
During the six months he doubtless managed to attend the 
lectures of most of the philosophers who were active in Athens 
at the time. We know at least that he and Atticus together 
heard the Epicureans Phaedrus and Zeno.*® Not all of his time 
was devoted to philosophy, however, for he tells us that he also 
spent part of his time in training with the rhetorician, Deme- 
trius of Syria. 

After these six months at Athens he proceeded, probably with 
Quintus, to Asia where he says he trained with all the most 
distinguished orators of the day, among whom he mentions 
Menippus of Stratonice, Dionysius of Magnesia, Aeschylus of 
Cnidus, and Xenocles of Adramyttium.*® Just what cities he 
visited he does not say, but it was probably at this time that he 
visited the exiled P. Rutilius Rufus at Smyrna.** A term at 
Rhodes with Molo, under whom he had previously studied at 
Rome, was the final stage of his progress. Some notion of the 
detailed and careful analysis to which Molo subjected his stu- 


27 Suetonius, loc. cit. offers as explanation of the reason for his trip: 
Et ad declinandam invidiam et ut per otium ac requiem Apollonio 


Moloni . . . operam daret, a remark which is strangely reminiscent of 
what he says of Terence’s voyage. It is probably equally conjectural. 
38 Cicero, Fin., V, 1. 80 Brut., 315-16. 


39 Tbid., I, 16. 51 Tbid., 85. 
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dents’ exercises may be formed from Cicero’s comment that he 
was in notandis anvmadvertendisque vitiis et in instituendo do- 
cendoque prudentissimum.*? Plutarch adds that here at Rhodes 
he also studied with Posidonius,** and Cicero was always proud 
to claim Posidonius as his master.** 

This picture of Cicero’s year abroad is sadly lacking in detail 
if we wish to form any idea of just what lines his study took. We 
can see that his work with the professors of rhetoric consisted 
in the preparation of assigned exercises which would be delivered 
and then discussed and criticised with advice and suggestions 
for improvement as well as in listening to the professors’ own 
performances, and we can imagine that his work with the 
philosophers consisted in the critical reading of the works of 
leaders of the school represented, in discussion of selected topics, 
and in hearing lectures, but we are not specifically told so. 

The circumstances under which two of Cicero’s closer con- 
temporaries pursued their studies abroad were unusual. Atticus 
had left Rome and gone to Greece in about 86 to become a 
virtual expatriate until his return in 65. Nepos says of his 
departure: idoneum tempus ratus studiis suis Athenas se con- 
tulit.*° He certainly did not devote himself exclusively to study 
for twenty years, but we may suppose he was doubtless on inti- 
mate terms with many of the learned men of Athens as he was 
with Antiochus,** and could introduce his old friend on favor- 
able terms. The other contemporary is M. Claudius Marcellus, 
cos. 51, who went into exile during the civil war and took refuge 
at Mytilene where he was visited by Brutus who reported that he 
was devoting himself to study with Cratippus.** He was par- 
doned by Caesar in 46 but was assassinated in Athens on his 
return voyage.*® 

What we learn of a group of men twenty years or more 
younger than Cicero suggests that study abroad was by their 
time a more common and accepted practice. M. Brutus enjoys 


82 Tbid., 316. 

88 Οἵο., 4, 5. 

84 Fin., I, 6; N.D., 1, 6; Fat., 5. 

85 Att., 2, 2. 

36 Cicero, Leg., I, 54. 

87 Cicero, Brut., 250; Seneca, Cons. Helv., 9, 4. 

88 Livy, Per., 115; Valerius Maximus, IX, 11, 4; Cicero, Ad Fam., 
IV, 12. 
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a great reputation for his devotion to Greek philosophy and 
letters, and we know at least something of his studies. He spent 
some time as a young man at Athens studying under Aristus, 
the brother of Antiochus,** with whom Plutarch says he lived on 
very familiar terms.*° He also studied rhetoric with Pammenes “1 
and Empylus at Athens and according to Aurelius Victor also 
at Rhodes.*? Cassius, Brutus’ fellow assassin, had also studied 
at Rhodes and, when the Rhodians were trying to protect them- 
selves from his extortions in 43, they sent him his old teacher, 
Archelaus, as ambassador.** According to Plutarch even Mark 
Antony studied rhetoric for a time in Greece after he decided to 
break off relations with Clodius.** On the slender evidence of 
Helvius Cinna’s propempticon Pollionts ** it is assumed that 
Asinius Pollio also spent some time in study in Greece. L. 
Saufeius, an Epicurean and a younger friend of Cicero, spent 
several years in Athens, having been attracted thither by his 
interest in philosophy as we are told by Nepos in his biography 
of Atticus (12,3), and A. E. Raubitschek has recently shown, 
with the aid of a new inscription from the Agora at Athens, that 
not only Lucius but also his brother Appius honored their 
master, Phaedrus, with statues and were in turn themselves 
similarly honored by the people of Athens.*°* Of one other 
individual of this time it would be interesting to know more 
than we do. When the philosopher Dio, who had come to 
Italy as a member of the embassy from the Alexandrians in 
57%, was assassinated, he was staying at the house of young T. 
Coponius. In the pro Caelio (24) Cicero says Titus and his 
brother were studious young men and that the former had 
become acquainted with Dio at Alexandria. Alexandria figures 
so little in our record of Romans’ study abroad in comparison 
with what one might expect that this simple statement assumes 
added significance. Still it cannot be pressed since we know 
nothing further of the circumstances of Coponius’ presence in 


Alexandria. 


89 Cicero, Acad., I, 3, 12. 41 Cicero, Or., 105; Brut., 332. 
40 Brut., 2, 3. 42 Vir. ill., 82, 2. 

48 Dio Cassius, XLVII, 33, 3; Appian, B.C., IV, 67. 

“4 Ant., 2, 7. 


4“ F.P.L., p. 87. Cf. the literature cited there by Morel. 
45a Hesperia, XVIII (1949), pp. 96-103. 
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It was in the time of Cicero’s son Marcus that study abroad 
came to be an accepted practice with social as well as intellectual 
sanction. We know of at least four other young men who were 
also studying in Athens at the same time: Messala, L. Cal- 
purnius Bibulus, the son of Caesar’s colleague and enemy, a 
Manlius Acidinus,** and Horace.*7 Since the younger Cicero’s 
education is more fully described for us than that of any other 
individual’s, I shall here outline it at some length, as described 
principally in his father’s correspondence, for the light it may 
throw on the careers of others which are less well known.*® 
Cicero was certainly not a typical Roman of his age and his son’s 
case may not be strictly typical either, but there is no great 
difficulty in differentiating between what is peculiar to young 
Cicero’s family relationship and what must have been normal. 

Young Marcus was born in 65,*® the same year as Horace, 
and was always the apple of his father’s eye. He was set to 
study early and perhaps we may infer from the fact that his 
father sends the boy’s greeting to Atticus in Greek *° that he 
was learning Greek by this time. Young Quintus spent much of 
the time during his father’s service under Caesar with his uncle, 
and joined his cousin in his studies. Beginning in 56, when 
Marcus was nine, there was a succession of Greek tutors includ- 
ing Tyrannio,®* Paeonius,°* and Dionysius,°* and Cicero himself 
took a hand in the boy’s instruction when the press of affairs 
would permit.®* Into this picture of paternal instruction fits the 
Partitiones Oratoriae, which was written for Marcus and opens 
with the words: Studeo, mi pater, Latine ex te audire ea quae 
mihi tu de ratione dicendi Graece tradidistt, st modo tibi est 
otium et si vis.°> When he was fourteen, Marcus accompanied 


46 Cicero, Ad Att., XII, 32, 2. In Ad Fam., XII, 16, 1 Trebonius 
speaks of omnibus iis qui Athenis sunt. 

47 11, 2, 41-5. 

48 The biography of the younger Cicero has been written repeatedly. 
Cf. Drumann-Groebe, VI, 629-37; F. F. Abbott, “ The Career of a Roman 
Student,” Society and Politics in Ancient Rome (New York, 1909), pp. 
191-214; Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, V* (Dublin, 
1915), pp. cii-cix. The new article in R.-E. has not been available 
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9 Ad Ait., I, 2, 1. 52 Thid., III, 3, 4. 
50 Ad Att., II, 7, 5; 9, 4; 15, 4. 53 Ad Att., IV, 8-15 passim. 
51 Ad Q. Fr., II, 4, 2. 54 Ad Q. Fr., IT, 12, 2. 
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his father to Cilicia, but even so he and Quintus were not 
allowed to neglect their studies. Dionysius was begged from 
Atticus again.*® In March of 50 Cicero wrote from Laodicea 
that he was well pleased with him but that the boys complained 
of his irascibility.°’ During the summer campaign of 51 they 
were sent off with Deiotarus to Galatia to be out of harm’s way,°® 
and did not return to Laodicea until at least the following 
December.*® The voyage home’ was not begun until the summer 
of 50, but stops were made at Rhodes, Ephesus, and Athens at 
least partly, as Plutarch says,®° out of a nostalgic desire on the 
part of Cicero to revisit the scenes of his studies, but probably 
also because he wanted to introduce the boys to them. Back in 
Italy Cicero wished to retain Dionysius as a tutor, but that 
worthy, to Cicero’s great annoyance, had no notion of taking his 
chances with Cicero during the forthcoming civil conflict. He 
dolefully endowed Marcus with the toga pura at Arpinum in- 
stead of at Rome, in May of 49. Marcus’ education was now 
definitely interrupted by the war and Pompey gave him com- 
mand of a troop of cavalry.®** He probably did not see actual 
service if one may argue from his proud father’s silence or rather 
from his mentioning only Pompey’s praise of his riding, spears- 
manship, and endurance. This taste of military life had appar- 
ently been to Marcus’ liking, for in 46 he was pressing his father 
for permission to join Caesar in Spain.** The parental consent 
was not, of course, forthcoming. 

It was at this juncture that the decision was made to send 
Marcus to Athens for study. In March 45 Cicero wrote to 
Atticus to ask how the funds for Marcus’ expenses should be 
handled, whether he must take his money with him or could use 
a letter of credit,°* and was promptly told that a letter of credit 


of Bornecque in 46. Aside from the other arguments, the tone of the 
introduction seems to me much more appropriate for a boy of eleven 
than for the Marcus who felt himself very much a man after having 
served as a cavalry officer under Pompey. Cf. Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., 
I, p. 463 and H. Bornecque, Cicéron, Divisions de Vart oratoire (Paris, 
1924), pp. xi ff. 

56 Ad Ait., IV, 18, 5. 


57 Thid., VI, 1, 12. 51 Ad Att., IX, 19, 1. 
58 Tbhid., V, 17, 3. 62 Off., II, 45. 
5° Tbid., V, 20, 9. “Ad Att., AU, 7, 1. 


60 Cic., 36, 7. 94 Tbid., XII, 24, 1. 
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could be used. So the arrangements went ahead, for the 
sailing season would soon open, but Marcus was not happy with 
them. Cicero had decided to allow him the income from two 
city properties, one in the Argiletum and the other on the 
Aventine, for his expenses, and on the 28th of March he wrote 
Atticus asking him to have a heart-to-heart talk with Marcus 
and try to reconcile him to living within this income. The 
allowance, amounting to 80,000 sesterces,°* was a generous one, 
and Cicero remarks that he is sure Bibulus, Acidinus, and 
Messala will not live any better.*’ This is one of those intimate 
glimpses at Cicero’s personal concerns which make the letters 
such ever fresh human documents. For our purposes it is im- 
portant to note the social implications for the practice in ques- 
tion. Study in Athens had come to be a matter of “ keeping up 
with the Joneses.” Atticus did write Marcus a very fatherly 
letter,°* and whether or not he was reconciled, Marcus was 
packed off probably some time late in March or early in April.® 
Unhappily there is no more word of Marcus for almost a year. 
Cicero had plunged himself into a welter of writing which 
produced among other things the De Officiis addressed to Mar- 
cus, in which (I,1) he remarks that the latter had now, by the 
winter of 44, been studying with Cratippus at Athens for a year. 
In continuing (I, 2) he speaks proudly of Marcus’ opportunity 
of studying with the leading philosopher of the time and 
promises him he shall continue as long as he wishes or thinks 
his progress justifies it. This is the public side of the family 
relationship. 

In April of 44 he wrote Atticus’ that he had had from 
Marcus a long letter the classic style of which convinced him of 
Marcus’ development. He comments that other matters may be 
counterfeit but that such (zivos litterarum) cannot, and this 
suggests he had some real reason for doubting Marcus’ applica- 
tion to his studies or for suspecting his reports might be mis- 
leading. His suggestion that he may be able to go to Greece 
himself, a thought which was still in his mind the following 


Tbid., XII, 27, 2. Tbid., XII, 32, 2. 

66 Thid., XVI, 1, 5. °8 Tbid., XIII, 1, 1. 

6° 4d Att., XII, 32, 2 was written 28 March 45 and sounds as though 
the departure was imminent. 

τὸ Thid., XIV, 7, 2. 
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month,” also points in that direction, but it was rather the 
situation at Rome after the assassination of Caesar that drove 
him in August to try to get away to Greece, a trip from which 
he was deterred, only after setting sail, by adverse winds.” 
Later in April he was pleased by a report from Atticus.7* He 
was obviously not depending solely upon Marcus’ own repre- 
sentations as to his employment of his time. The following 
month came a bad report ** from Leonides, who was perhaps 
his tutor, damning him with faint praise, and no report at all 
from Herodes, who was possibly an agent of Atticus.” Later 
in May C. Trebonius stopped over in Athens on the way to his 
province, Asia, and called on Marcus. The letter from Trebo- 
nius to Cicero 5 sounds as though the two had gotten their heads 
together. After praising Marcus for his fine reputation for 
devotion to his studies and good behavior, in terms that must 
have warmed the cockles of his father’s heart, he comes around 
to what seems to be the real business of the letter. Marcus had, 
casually says Trebonius, dropped a remark that he would like to 
visit Asia, and Trebonius had immediately suggested there could 
be no better time than his own governorship. The plans were 
already laid and he anticipated an objection by suggesting 
Cratippus could come along so there would be no need to worry 
about the trip turning into a holiday. What Cicero’s reply may 
have been is left to our imagination, but apparently the scheme 
fell through. In June again Cicero reports another letter from 
Marcus.” His slightly impatient éandem and the repetition 
of his remarks on the style suggest this was the first he had had 
since April. In the same packet were reports from Leonides 
and Herodes. The former was still very reserved in his comment 
but the latter was quite laudatory. Cicero says: “ What do you 
expect? In this case I even like to be hoodwinked and enjoy 
being gullible.” Marcus had apparently written Tiro in this 
same packet, for Cicero mentioned the letter a couple of days 
later.7® Marcus complained to Tiro that he had not been given 
any money since the first of April and Cicero, while obviously 
hurt that his son should turn to his freedman instead of to 


τὶ Ibid., XIV, 16, 4. 7 Miinzer, R.-E., VIII, col. 620. 
72 Ad Fam., XII, 25, 1. τ Ad Fam., XII, 16, 1-2. 
73 Ad Att., XIV, 11, 2. τ Ad Att., XV, 16a. 


74 Tbid., XIV, 16, 3-4. 78 Tbid., XV, 15, 4. 
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himself, asked Atticus to arrange for the credit for the next 
year in Athens so the boy need not be embarrassed, The situa- 
tion was somewhat clarified in July by the arrival of Ovius from 
Athens *° with the explanation from Marcus that the allowance 
was quite sufficient but that Xeno, an Epicurean friend of 
Cicero *° who was handling the account, was niggardly in doling 
out the money. 

The last letter in the series is from young Marcus to Tiro.®* 
Its date cannot be determined with precision 82 and so it cannot 
be placed in relationship with the others. It is all contrition, 
earnestness, sweetness and light, with an admixture of famili- 
arity and affection for Tiro. Being Cicero’s son doubtless had its 
difficulties and one would like to be fair to Marcus, but in read- 
ing this letter I cannot help feeling he was well aware it would 
be shown to his father. Of greatest interest for us is what he 
has to say about his relationship with his professors and tutors. 
He says he is more of a son than a student of Cratippus. He 
does enjoy the professor’s lectures but is really enthusiastic about 
his personal charm and often has him out to dinner. He had 
recently begun Greek rhetorical exercises with a person named 
Cassius and hopes to do the same in Latin with a Bruttius of 
whose society he was so fond he had rented an apartment near 
his own for the apparently impecunious fellow. Cassius may 
possibly have been the successor to Gorgias whom Marcus had 
had to discharge at the peremptory command of his father. 
Marcus says only that Gorgias had been very useful to him in 
his daily exercises, but Plutarch ** explains the trouble was that 
this otherwise reputable rhetorician was leading Marcus on a 
gay round of parties and drinking bouts. Such is the insight 
we are vouchsafed into the student life of the younger Cicero. 


™ Ibid., XVI, 1, 5. The passage is troublesome, but the general sense 
is certain. Marcus’ account had been credited with more than the 
income from the properties apparently because of the expenses of some 
trip. ‘This can hardly have been a trip with Trebonius, for it was only 
a little over a month since his letter had been written. Cicero arranges 
to cover the balance but says the 80,000 must not again be exceeded. 

80 Thid., V, 10, 5; 11, 6. 

81 Ad Fam., XVI, 21. 

8? Tyrrell and Purser place it some time in August or early September. 

83 Cic., 24, 8. 
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In September Brutus appeared in Athens and like a pied piper 
lured most of the Roman students off from their studies.** 

The picture of Roman student life at Athens to be gained 
from this series of letters lacks much in depth. We learn much 
more about extra-curricular than about curricular activities. 
It will be seen at any rate that one had to make his own arrange- 
ments about instruction with individual scholars and that there 
was no organized course or recognized term of study. It seems 
to me entirely erroneous to speak as Tyrrell and Purser * do of 
“the University of Athens” or of Leonides as “one of the 
authorities of the University.” We know too little even of the 
organization of the Academy ** or the Lyceum to be able to add 
anything as probably true to what we are told of Marcus’ study 
under Cratippus. We see at least that his study was divided 
between philosophy and rhetoric, if that distinction be a proper 
one. Horace in his brief allusion to these days 57 mentions only 
his studies of geometry and his “ quest of truth in the grove of 
Academus,” if again these be properly distinct things. The 
“ professors ” like Cratippus were apt to move about, He had 
lived and taught at Mytilene for some time before coming to 
Athens.®® This had always been true, at least from the time of 
Panaetius, and continued to be so, as with Lucian who pro- 
gressed by stages from Samosata to Lyon. 

In summary one may say the Romans began, about the time of 
the Gracchi, to take advantage of their travel in the east for other 
purposes to pause and visit centers of Greek learning, there to 
hear and converse with the learned men of the day. In the time 
of Sulla the growth of interest in Hellenism and the opening up 
of the east led to and made possible sojourns in Greece and Asia 
for the purpose of serious study. In the last days of the Re- 
public study abroad became an accepted practice for young 
Romans of wealth, ambition, or promise. 

The places most frequented were, according to our evidence, 
Athens and Rhodes. The cities of Asia were also popular, es- 
pecially for rhetorical studies, but we hear little of specific names 


84 Plutarch, Brut., 24, 2. 

85 The Correspondence of Cicero, V’, pp. civ f. 
86 Cf, Cherniss, C. P., XLIII (1948), pp. 130 ff. 
87 Ep., 11, 2, 43-5. 

88 Cf, von Arnim, R.-H#., XI, col. 1658. 
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save for Mytilene and Ephesus, which apparently still held their 
position in the time of Tacitus.®® The repute of individual cities 
must have varied in accordance with the prominence of the men 
who were teaching at the time. Caesar and Cicero were certainly 
attracted to Rhodes by the presence there of Apollonius Molo. 
It might seem strange that we do not hear more of Alexandria 
in this connection. Lucullus went there but not to study, and it 
is not clear just what was the purpose of T. Coponius’ presence 
there. There can be no question but that there were estimable 
philosophers and scholars there at this time, such as the Dio who 
was Coponius’ teacher and friend, and Gnipho, who was Caesar’s 
teacher at Rome.*° Strabo in commenting on the fact that out- 
siders never studied at Tarsus compares it in this respect es- 
pecially with Alexandria. He says (IV, 5,13) that the Alex- 
andrians both admit many foreigners and send no small number 
of their own people abroad for study. This must, however, as I 
have observed above, apply to Greeks and easterners rather than 
Romans. A sprightly papyrus letter written by a native Greek 
student at Alexandria to his father at Oxyrhynchus gives a vivid 
picture of academic activity in the city as of the late first century 
of the Christian era.** If it is a fact that Romans seldom went 
to Alexandria for purposes of study, the reason is probably to 
be sought in the political relationship between that city and 
Rome. During the whole period here under consideration the 
Alexandrians looked with a very distrustful eye upon the Romans 
who had swallowed up all the rest of the kingdoms of the Dia- 
dochi and certainly had designs on Egypt. Under such circum- 
stances Romans were not likely to be welcome guests in 
Alexandria. 

A city of which we hear nothing during the Republic came, 
apparently in the first century, to have some attraction for 
Roman students, Strabo says (IV, 5, 181) that Marseilles had 
taught the Gauls rhetoric and philosophy and made regular 
Philhellenes of them, but that recently it had come to attract 
some of the noblest Romans away from Athens. This statement 


8° Dial., 15,3. On the Asianic schools of rhetoric in general cf. F. 
Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis 
auf Augustus (Berlin, 1865), pp. 68 ff. 

°° Suetonius, Gram., 7. 
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is supported by the testimony of Tacitus who says of the L. 
Antonius who died in A.D, 25 that he had been relegated to 
Marseilles ubi specie studiorum nomen exilii tegeretur,®* and of 
his own father-in-law that statim parvulus sedem ac magistram 
studiorum Massiliam habuit.®? 

Quite by accident Apollonia in Epirus has acquired a name as 
a “university city” and a “center of studies ” °* which it does 
not in any way deserve. It happens that Octavian, who was to 
have joined Caesar on his projected Parthian campaign, was 
sent ahead to wait at Apollonia which was one end of the via 
Egnatia and the assembly point for Caesar’s legions. In order 
that he might not interrupt his studies completely while he 
familiarized himself with the army, he had taken with him 
Apollodorus of Pergamum, his instructor in rhetoric.*® He 
certainly went to Apollonia because the army was there and not 
because he was seeking learning.** Apollonia had nothing to 
recommend it as a center of studies.%” 

After the end of the Republic the practice seems soon to have 
fallen into abeyance. The number of persons known to have 
studied abroad drops off and these are not members of distin- 
guished Roman families. Vergil’s trip to Greece is well known 
as is also Ovid’s,** and Tiberius spent over seven years in 


93 Ann., IV, 44. 

93 Agr., 4. 

94 Cf. Hirschfeld, R.-H., II, col. 113; Liibker, Reallexikon des klass- 
ischen Altertums® (Leipzig, 1914), col. 85; Besnier, Lewique de gé- 
ographie ancienne (Paris, 1914), p. 60; Grasberger, Erziehung und 
Unterricht im klassischen Altertum, 3. Theil, p. 107. 

96 Suetonius, Aug., 8, 2 and 89, 1. Cf. Quintilian, Jnst., III, 1, 17; 
Plutarch, Brut., 22, 2; Dio Cassius, XLV, 3, 1; Appian, B.C., III, 9. 
Whether Velleius, II, 59, 4 was misled as modern scholars have been, I 
am not sure. 

96 This has been pointed out repeatedly. Cf. De Vit, Totius Latinitatis 
Onomasticon, I (Padua, 1859-67), s.v. Apollonia; Shuckburgh, Sue- 
tonius, Divus Augustus (Cambridge, 1896), p. 16; M. Reinhold, Marcus 
Agrippa. A Biography (Geneva, N. Y., 1933), p. 14. 

9771 suspect the source of the error may be Leake who, in the Travels 
in Northern Greece, I (London, 1835), p. 371 says Apollonia was “ much 
resorted to by the Romans who sent hither their youth to study the 
literature and philosophy of Greece.” At least Long was pretty cer- 
tainly drawing on him in the article in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography (London, 1854), s.v. Apollonia, for he repeats 
him almost verbatim and the introduction to this work refers to Leake. 

98 Trist., 1, 2, 77; Pont., II, 10, 21. 
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retirement at Rhodes,®® but it is difficult to find additional 
examples. It is only a matter of conjecture that Livy was even 
at Athens *°° and, while it is stated in the biography of Lucan 1% 
that he was recalled thence by Nero, nothing further is known. 
It had been suggested by Borghesi that Seneca studied at Alex- 
andria, but Cantarelli has shown there is no evidence to support 
the suggestion and that he must have studied with the Alexan- 
drian, Sotio, at 

The reasons for this decline are not, I believe, hard to dis- 
cover. From the time of the elder Cato there had been on the 
part of the Romans an instinctive distrust of the Greek men- 
tality. This distrust had been repeatedly expressed in various 
ways but perhaps never more succinctly than in the words of 
Agrippina whom Suetonius reports as discouraging Nero from 
the study of philosophy, monens imperaturo contrariam esse. 
It should also be remembered that with the Augustan age Rome 
itself became a cultural center as it had never been before, and 
in the early Empire learned men were more and more attracted 
from the east to Rome just as studious and literary young men 
were attracted from Africa, Spain, and the west generally. This 
resulted eventually in the establishment by Vespasian of profes- 
sorships which were paid for out of the fiscus *°* and the growth 
of higher public education as it developed in later antiquity. 
A more immediate factor, however, and one that I feel may 
have been of decisive importance, was the tradition as to the 
education of heirs in the Julio-Claudian family as it has been 
recently set forth by Miss Enid R, Parker.’ It is a noteworthy 
fact that not one of these heirs, except Tiberius who was not 
then a recognized heir, was sent or allowed to go abroad for 
study although this had so recently been a common climax of 
the education of the élite. This policy must have been founded 
on adequate reasons. One may guess that the old Roman atti- 


99 Suetonius, 7%ib., 11, 1. 

100 Graindor argues from I.G., III, 594, ἡ βουλὴ Λίβιον, that he was, 
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tude toward Greek culture was partially responsible and it may 
well have seemed the wiser course on many counts to keep the 
young heirs during their formative years close at home or at 
least far from the speculative influence of Greek thought. In 
any case those young heirs were now the élite of Rome in the 
fullest sense of the word, and what they did or were allowed to 
do could not help having great force in setting the educational 


pattern for others. 
LuoyD W. DAty. 
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LESBIA. 


I rapporti tra Catullo e Vepigramma greco sono una cosa 
ormai assodata:* e ne ὁ balzata in maggior luce l’originalita 
profonda che il poeta latino conserva anche quando attinge ad 
altre fonti, tutto rivivendo nel suo sentimento e nella sua accesa 
passione. Contatti quindi e lontane suggestioni si possono facil- 
mente cogliere: ma non é sempre detto si tratti di vera e propria 
dipendenza di Catullo da greci modelli, si talvolta di semplici 
consonanze Ο di elementi comuni ad una topica scolastica. Co- 
munque segnaliamo un passo della famosa elegia 68 (v. 70) che 
appare vicino, pur nella diversita di situazione, a un verso di un 
epigramma greco “anonimo che a Saffo o all’eolica poesia si 
ispira,” * a quella Saffo cui guardd pure—é ben noto—Catullo: ὃ 


"EdOete . . 
Aco Bides ἁβρὰ ποδῶν βήμαθ᾽ ἑλισσόμεναι 
(Anth. Pal., ΤΧ, 189, ν. 9) “ 


quo mea se molli candida diva pede 
intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam. 


Certo nell’epigramma si tratta di danza, in Catullo del lieve e 
silenzioso sopraggiungere di Lesbia: ma la molle andatura del 
piede ἃ in entrambi i poeti eguale.® Ma non é tanto questo che 


151 veda per limitarsi ai testi maggiormente cogniti A. Rostagni, La 
letteratura di Roma repubblicana ed augustea (Bologna, 1939), p. 197 e 
passim; E. Bignone, Storia della lett. lat., vol. II (Firenze, 1945), 
p- 357 e ss.; V. Bongi, “Spunti callimachei ed alessandrini in due 
carmi di Catullo,” in Atene e Roma, 1942; “ Note critiche al carme 13 
di Catullo,” in Aevum, 1943; “Influssi e motivi ellenistici in due nugae 
di Catullo,” in Aevum, 1944; “Il carme IV di Catullo e la sua critica,” 
in Atti Accad. Lincei, 1946, e gia del resto il Lafaye, Catulle et ses 
modéles (Paris, 1894), p. 217 dove sono citati i versi catulliani in 
questione. 

2 Si veda C. Gallavotti, “ Studi sulla lirica greca, 5: nuovi carmi di 
Alceo da Ossirinco,” in Riv. di fil. cl., 1942, p. 173. 

83 Su Saffo e Catullo si veda appunto E. Bignone, op. cit., p. 351 6 ss.; 
E. Paratore, Catullo “ poeta doctus” (Catania, 1942), p. 105 e ss. 

Per il testo mi servo di Saffo e Alceo, Testimonianze 6 frammenti, 
con introduzione, apparato e traduzione di Carlo Gallavotti, Parte 
prima (Napoli, 1946), p. 39. 

5 Tanto pit probabile questa imitazione se si ammette con lo Jacobs 
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importa qui stabilire quanto un pit vasto problema. Come l’epi- 
grammatista le Lesbie, cosi Catullo ha rappresentato con tinte 
affini la sua “ Lesbia.” Ma perché il poeta veronese ha chiamata 
la sua donna cosi? Quasi concordemente si risponde: pensando a 
Saffo, Ed ὁ giusta risposta in parte.© Ma noi crediamo che 
non sia solo questa l’unica ragione. Infatti in che cosa avrebbero 
potuto rassomigliarsi Lesbia e Saffo? Nella cultura forse? Pro- 
perzio si, e non una volta sola, insiste sulla cultura di Cinzia 
(I, 2, 27-30) ed anzi ne ricorda quasi l’emulazione per Saffo: 


et quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae (II, 3, 19-20). 


Altrettanto V’indimenticabile donna di Sallustio, Sempronia, ha 
tra gli altri, il fascino di una superiore istruzione: haec mulier 
genere atque forma, praeterea viro liberis satis fortunata fuit: 
litteris graecis et latinis docta, psallere saltare elegantius quam 
necesse est probae (c. 25). Ma Catullo, ad onor del vero, non ci 
pare che mai si soffermi, che mai alluda o parli della cultura di 
Lesbia, o meglio di sue presunte facolta poetiche. Se mai ὁ la 
puella di Cecilio, il gentile amico poeta, che ὁ Sapphici ... / 
Musa doctior (35, 16-17). Ma per Lesbia le lodi riguardano 
unicamente la bellezza, non virtu artistiche e poetiche. Si veda: 


cum desiderio meo nitenti (2,5), 
. cui videberis bella?” (8,16), 


(a quanto risulta da Anth. Pal., vol. II, p. 184 [Parigi, 1888]) che i 
versi 3-4 di questo epigramma coincidano con Properzio, II, 30, 37: hic 
ubi me prima statuent in parte choreae. E si cfr. ancora Properzio, I, 
18, 11-12. 

®Si veda A. Rostagni, op. cit., p. 198; E. Bignone, op. cit., p. 348, e 
Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der rémischen Literatur, I* (1927), p. 293: “ Das 
Pseudonym ist wohl mit Riicksicht auf Sappho (vgl. c. 51) gewiahlt. 

.” Si veda anche L. Massa Positano, Saffo (Napoli, 1945), p. 5 ss. 
Ed effettivamente si pensi al c. 51 che ὃ una parafrasi di Saffo. 

7Per mostrare come Catullo nelle donne considerasse unicamente le 
doti fisiche 0 meno, si pud confrontare 41, 3 ad Ameana .. . turpiculo 
puella naso e 42, 8 turpe incedere, mimice ac moleste /ridentem ...e 
ibid., v. 11 moecha putida (altrettanto v. 12 putida moecha e v. 3 
moecha turpis), dove, se pure i commentatori, nell’esasperazione del tono 
insolente, pensano sia da escludere Lesbia (Kroll, Catull [1923], p. 73 
“ eine Frau in der wir wohl Ammiana erkennen diirfen . . . sicher nicht 
Lesbia ”; Lenchantin, Jl libro di Catullo, Introduzione, testo e com- 
mento [Torino, 1944], p. 78: “La donna... non ἃ Lesbia,” tanto per 
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Il c. 43 ὁ tutta una esaltazione della bellezza di Lesbia confrontata 
con una provinciale presuntuosa: 


ten provincia narrat esse bellam 

tecum Lesbia nostra comparatur ὃ (vv. 6-7) 
Quintia formosast multis, mihi candida, longa 

rectast, haec ego sic singula confiteor ; 
totum illud “ formosa ” nego: nam nulla venustas 

nulla in tam magnost corpore mica salis ® 
Lesbia formosast, quae cum pulcherrima totast 

tum omnibus una omnes subripuit Veneres (86). 


L’unico carme di Catullo in cui Lesbia parrebbe interessarsi di 
arte ὁ il 36: 
vovit si sibi restitutus essem 
desissemque truces vibrare iambos 
electissima pessimi poetae 
scripta tardipedi deo daturam 
infelicibus ustulanda lignis (vv. 4 85.), 


ma, a parte l’interpretazione che puo essere dubbia, non si tratta 
che di uno “ scherzo arguto.” ὃ 

Lesbia é quindi in Catullo sopratutto ed esclusivamente bella: 
non risultano affatto attitudini liriche 0 comunque particolari 
pregi di cultura. E del resto nella tradizione a Catullo pit vicina 
pare che sopratutto per i pregi della bellezza Lesbia sia stata 
considerata degna di essere eternata dal canto del poeta. Cosi in 
Properzio: 


Unica nata meo pulcherrima cura dolori 
excludit quoniam sors mea “ saepe veni,” 
ista meis fiet notissima forma libellis 
Calve, tua venia, pace, Catulle, tua (II, 25, 1-4). 


Haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli 
Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena (411, 34, 87-8). 


citare due esempi), altri perd ravvisano bollata d’infamia anche la donna 
del cuore (cfr. C. Marchesi, Storia della lett. lat. [Milano, 1932], pp. 
213-14, ed E. Bignone, op. cit., p. 421: “.. . questa poesia dell’odio, 
della beffa, del disprezzo che molti ritengono scritta contro Lesbia, ma 
che pud ben essere rivolta contro donna pit infame... .” Ed ora 
Catullo, I Carmi, ediz. crit. con trad. e note di Εἰ. V. D’Arbela [Milano, 
1947], p. 71, n. 1 al ec. 42). 

81] “granellin di sale” di per sé non implica speciali attitudini 
artistico-poetiche. 

9 Cfr. Lenchantin, 11 libro di Catullo, p. 68. 
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Kd anche in Marziale per quanto non espressamente dichiarata, 
si puo credere per analogia alle espressioni dedicate alla pulchra 
Lycoris e a Nemesis formosa, che sia proprio da intendere la 
bellezza, oltre che ’amore di Lesbia, come ispiratrice della poesia 
di Catullo: 


Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi (VIII, 73, 8).2° 


A questo riguardo tanto pit difficoltosa si presenta una analogia 
con Saffo la quale in testi alessandrini cui attinsero ed Ovidio e 
Massimo Tirio, fonti presumibilmente ben conosciute da Catullo, 
ἃ definita—in contrasto con il θαυμαστόν τι χρῆμα di Strabone 
(XIII, 2, 3), con il τῆς καλῆς platonico (Phaedr. 235 Ὁ) ripreso 
da Plutarco (Amat. 18) e da Giuliano (Fpist. 19)**—come tutt’ 
altro che bella, o bella se mai solo in quanto grande artista: 
ἦ που Σαπφοῦς τῆς καλῆς (οὕτω yap αὐτὴν ὀνομάζων χαίρει διὰ τὴν 
ὥραν τῶν μελῶν καίτοι μικρὰν οὖσαν καὶ μέλαιναν (Massimo Tirio, 
XVIII, 7, p. 227% Hobein), Schol. ad Lucian. Imag. 18 Σαπφὼ" 
μικρά τε καὶ μέλαινα ὁρωμένη 6 Specialmente Ovidio, Heroid. XV, 
Sappho Phaoni, 81 58.: 


si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit 
ingenio formae damna rependo meae, 
sum brevis . 


candida si non sum . 


12 


Ma, allora, ammesso che la Lesbia di Catullo era prevalente- 
mente ammirata per la sua bellezza e che Saffo invece nella 
tradizione su per git a Catullo coeva era considerata piuttosto 
brutta, perché Catullo, che certo fu tra gli antichi quello che 


10 Nella orazione Pro Caelio (24, 59; 15, 35 e 36; 20, 48) si parla di 
delitti e dissipazioni, e nella Pro Sestio, 116, e Scholia Bobiensia al 
luogo opportunamente citato dall’Ussani (Storia della letteratura latina 
nelle eta repubblicana ed augustea [Milano, 1929], p. 261 e 271) si 
parla di abilita nella danza: ma di gusti poetici mai. Ancora si veda 
al riguardo Catullo, I Carmi, ed. D’Arbela, p. xii. 

11 Per questo motivo e sul valore da accordare a questa frase si 
veda L. Massa Positano, op. cit., p. 4 ss. ed anche per il passo di Eliano, 
Var. Hist., XII, 19 forse mal ricordato dal Fedro: notevole anche 
Vepigramma Anth. Plan. 310 di Damocaride che vede nel viso di Saffo 
Μοῦσαν... Κύπριδι μιγνυμένην. 

12 Per questa fama nel mondo alessandrino si veda M. Luisa Giartosio 
de Courten, Saffo (Milano, 1921), pp. 2-3, e G. Perrotta, Saffo e Pindaro 
(Bari, 1935), p. 4 en. 4. 
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con Platone maggiormente comprese l’arte incomparabile della 
poetessa, avrebbe cosi chiamata la sua donna? 

“Come a dire Sappho perché bella, perché appassionata, 
perché partecipe delle rose Pierie” dice il Pascoli (Lyra, 
XLIII), ma altri pit moderno ha osservato che egli la chiama 
Lesbia “non tanto perché ha trovato nella sua donna la qualita 
della poetessa, quanto perché a Saffo si sente vicino spiritual- 
mente nel nuovo entusiasmo erotico.” 15. Ci pare piuttosto sia da 
rammentare che le donne di Lesbo erano famose per gli agoni 
di bellezza definiti καλλιστεῖα cui fanno riferimento molte testi- 
monianze antiche: Schol. A Hom. Il. I, 128 Dindorf: παρὰ 
Λεσβίοις ἀγὼν ἄγεται κάλλους γυναικῶν ἐν τῷ τῆς Ἥρας τεμένει λεγό- 
μενος καλλιστεῖα : 6 se queste non erano le uniche gare di bellezza, 
—ma se ne svolgevano anche in altre parti della Grecia (Ateneo, 
610 A, da Teofrasto che parla di gare παρὰ Tevedios καὶ Aco Bios, 
Ateneo, 566 A, per Sparta, Ateneo, 609 F, per Basilide di Ar- 
cadia) **—erano certo tra le pitt famose anche per la poetica 
consacrazione che ne avevano fatto i due piu illustri poeti lesbici: 
Saffo stessa (fr. 28 D* = 26 Gallavotti) proprio diretto ad Era, 
ed Alceo come risulta dal carme III del recente Papiro Ox., 
XVIII, 2165, vv. 15 ss. 


ὄππαι Alec BilaSes κριννόμεναι φύαν 
πώλεν τ᾽ ἐλκ εσίπεπλοι 


che coincide proprio nell’espressione *° con la glossa di Esichio, 
s. v. Πυλαιΐδεες: αἱ ἐν κάλλει κρινόμεναι τῶν γυναικῶν Kal νικῶσαι 6 
parrebbe confermare quindi contro i dubbi di taluno*® che il 
santuario del Πύλαιον si trovava a Lesbo 6 le Pilaidi erano le 


18'V, Sirago, Catullo poeta della giovinezza (Arona, 1947), p. 28. 

14 Riguardo alla bellezza delle donne spartane si ricordi anche Museo, 
Ero e Leandro, 74-5: καὶ Σπάρτης ἐπέβην, Λακεδαίμονος ἔδρακον ἄστυ / ἧχι 
μόθον καὶ ἄθλον ἀκούομεν ἀγλαϊάων (6 si veda ledizione critica con 
traduzione 6 note italiane αἱ E. Malcovati [Milano, 1947], p. 11, n. 13). 
Ma sarebbe certo inconcepibile che Catullo percid avesse chiamato 
“ Spartana ” la sua donna senza alcuna suggestione di poesia. 

15 Cosi giustamente J. C. Kamerbeek, “ De novis carminibus Alcaei 
(P. Ox. XVIII 2165),” in Mnemosyne, 1947, p. 120: “qui ἐν κάλλει 
κρινόμεναι scripsit nostrum locum (i.e. Alcaei v. 25) nosse videtur.” 

16 A, Colonna, “Su alcuni frammenti di lirici greci,” in St. it. di fil. 
cl., 1946, p. 35 reagendo al Thiimpel, in Philologus, 1891, pp. 566-7 
seguito anche da Gallavotti, “ Studi sulla lirica greca,” p. 172 e n. 3; si 
veda anche Strabone 621 citato dal Kamerbeek, p. 120. 
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Lesbie. Non solo ma l’epigramma, citato all’inizio di questo 
studio, di Anth. Pal., IX, 189: 


Ἔλθετε πρὸς τέμενος γλαυκώπιδος ἀγλαὸν Ἥρης 
Λεσβίδες. 


ed ora additato per il primo dal Gallavotti 17 collega le Pilaidi al 
culto di Era. Rimane quindi che le Lesbie erano proverbiali 
per la loro bellezza e che “ Lesbia” poteva dire probabilmente 
“bella come una donna di Lesbo,” “ degna di stare alla pari in 
bellezza con le donne di Lesbo.” Per di pid il santuario, presso 
cui svolgevasi questo ἀγὼν κάλλους, era sacro ad Era e si ricordi 
che, in Cicerone, appunto βοῶπις ἃ chiamata per la sua bellezza 
Lesbia (Hp. ad Att., II, 9, 1), con richiamo ad Era, la dea delle 
belle donne di Lesbo. Una prova infine potremmo averla nel 
carme 79 dove, anche ammesso con la maggior parte degli in- 
terpreti che il gioco verbale sia facilitato dal cognome “ di quel 
P. Clodio che Cicerone stesso ha chiamato pulcellus puer (Att. 
I, 16, 10),” 15 resta perd che l’avvicinamento 


Lesbius est pulcer: quid ni? quem Lesbia malit 
quam te cum tota gente, Catulle, tua 


riceve maggior luce ed un significato pil suggestivo se appunto 
si intende secondo l’interpretazione da noi proposta Lesbia = 
pulchra principalmente. Infine potrebbe sopperire un utile esame 
linguistico: e potremmo avere la prova che nella generalita dei 
casi, sia in latino, sia in greco, Lesbia vuol dire semplicemente 
“cittadina di Lesbo” e solo con un determinativo espresso Ὁ 
sottinteso ha acquistato il senso, per sé ovvio, di un riferimento 
alla pit illustre delle figlie di Lesbo, Saffo. Incominciamo con 
alcune testimonianze greche, desunte dall’edizione gia citata del 
Gallovotti, Ps. Suida, s.v.: Σαπφὼ... Λεσβία ἐξ "Epéooov, ma 
anche di Erinna si dice s. v.: "Hpwva Teta ἢ Λεσβία, ws δὲ ἄλλοι 
Ty\ia . . . e sempre s.v. Saffo, ma Valtra la ψάλτρια distinta 
dalla poetessa: Σαπφὼ Λεσβία ἐκ Μιτυλήνης... ψάλτρια ed anzi 
s. v. Φάων in Fozio, Lexicon (ed. Naber, vol. II, p. 259), distin- 
guendosi due Saffo, si chiama Λεσβία contrapposta alla poetessa 
(che del resto, come s’é visto, lo Ps, Suida considera egualmente 


17 Gallavotti, “ Studi sulla lirica greca,” p. 173 e Kamerbeek, p. 120 e 
n. 1. Si veda anche C. Theander, “Ad poemata aliquot Sapphus et 
Alcaei adnotationes scripsit,” in Humanitas, 1948, p. 35. 

18 Lenchantin, 11 libro di Catullo, p. 239 ad loc., e p. xxx, nota. 
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di Lesbo) quella che per amore di Faone si buttd dalla rupe di 
Leucade: τοῦ γὰρ Φάωνος ἐρασθῆναί φασι σὺν πολλοῖς καὶ Sarda, 
οὗ τὴν ποιήτριαν ἀλλὰ Λεσβίαν καὶ ἀποτυγχάνουσαν ῥίψαι ἑαυτὴν ἀπὸ 
τῆς Λευκάδος πέτρας. 

Ora ὁ perfettamente chiaro a ciascuno che Λέσβιος e Λεσβία 
significano rispettivamente “l’abitante maschio o femmina dell’ 
isola di Lesbo.” 1] problema é di stabilire quando ἡ Λεσβία venne 
ad indicare la poetessa Saffo e se specialmente (il che fa appunto 
al caso nostro) un contemporaneo di Catullo leggendo la parola 
Lesbia pensava automaticamente a Saffo o viceversa aveva 
bisogno di un determinativo qualsiasi. Le testimonianze pit 
vicine a Catullo mostrano ad es. in Orazio, I, 32, 5 Alceo de- 
nominato: Lesbio ... cwi, ed in Ovidio, Tristia, II, 365 Saffo 
chiamata Lesbia ... Sappho, e in Tristia, III, 7, 20 ὁ vates... 
Lesbia cosi come in Luciano, Imag. 18 essa ὁ Λεσβία μελοποιός 
ed altrettanto in Pausania Sarge δὲ ἡ AcoBia (1X, 29, 8 e I, 25, 
1, cfr. ancora Imerio, Or. I, 4). Che se poi proprio da Ovidio, 
Am. II, 18, 34, essa ἃ chiamata Lesbis amata ἃ in un contesto in 
cui ben si capisce a chi ci si riferisca. 

Ma nella gia citata epistola di Saffo a Faone le compagne ed 
allieve sono chiamate Lesbiades: 


nec me Lesbiadum cetera turba iuvant (v. 16) 


Lesbides aequoreae. (v. 199) 


e parlando di sé: et modo dizxisses “ Lesbi puella vale” (v. 100) 
ed accennando proprio alle Lesbie famose per la bellezza (con 
spunto desunto precisamente da Hom., I, 128-29, ed anzi ridato 
quasi alla lettera) : 


Quodque supervacuumst, forma praestante puellae 
Lesbides, eversa corpora capta domo 
(Heroides, III, 35-6). 


Ed infine si ricordi anche il testo di Apuleio, Apol. p. 10, 15: 
apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedaemonius et Crus <et> cum 
aliis innumeris etiam mulier Lesbia, dove pure ἃ il contesto che 
suggerisce chiaramente il nome di Saffo (cfr. anche Massimo 
Tirio XVIII, 9, p. 230 Hobein e Imerio, Or. I, 19). Insomma 


19 Sulle due Saffo e la tradizione si veda M. L. Giartosio de Courten, 
op. cit., pp. 46-7. 
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Lesbius e Lesbia ἃ raro che implichino da soli, senza la precisa 
determinazione del nome proprio o di qualche altro sostantivo 
adeguato sia espresso, sia sottinteso, 0 senza il senso generale del 
contesto, la menzione e la designazione di Alceo e Saffo: essi 
valgono semplicemente per “uomo o donna di Lesbo” (tra i 
quali é naturale che i due poeti occupassero ‘un posto di rilievo) : 
e cid specialmente per l’eta di Catullo. Che Catullo abbia co- 
nosciuta Saffo ὁ ben noto: ma ἃ notevole che l’abbia imitata non 
solo e tanto nelle nugae per Lesbia, come nel famosissimo ec. 51,?° 
si anche ad esempio nel c. 62: 51 e il nostro non vuole essere qui 
che un sommario accenno. Noi percid non escludiamo che egli 
abbia chiamata Lesbia la sua donna pensando a Saffo, ed indi- 
pendentemente dalle doti che essa avrebbe dovuto avere in 
comune—e non aveva—con la celebre poetessa: ma ci pare da 
tener presente pure il senso che risulta dalle testimonianze da 
noi messe in evidenza, per cui le Lesbie erano famose per la loro 
venusta sancita in apposite gare. Se mai Catullo volle nel nome 
dato a Clodia evocare, unite, eccellenza di arte e seduzione di 
bellezza, onde Lesbia rimanesse il simbolo, oltre la favola breve e 
la fuggevole vicenda, della passione che doma, di quella che 
riempie gli occhi e il cuore, di quella che soddisfa l’anima ed i 
sensi: di quella che incanta nell’ora che passa, di quella che sa 
avvincere per tutta la vita. 
Luici ALFONSI. 


a 
UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DI MILANO, 
SEMINARIO DI FILOLOGIA CLASSICA. 


20 Si veda recentemente V. Bongi, “ Ancora su Catullo e su Saffo,” in 
Aegyptus, 1946, p. 96 e ss.; con adeguata nota bibliografica cui sono 
da aggiungere anche la nostra nota in Poetae novi (Como, 1945), pp. 
186-8; e C. Valerit Catulli Carmina selecta, con note italiane di F. 
Cantarella, ottava edizione interamente riveduta da R. Cantarella (Ed. 
Dante Alighieri, 1946), pp. 77-100. 

21 Rimando qui all’ edizione di C. Gallavotti, op. cit., pp. 126-8 ai 
frammenti 1 6 2 di 06. 
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The ἅπαξ λεγόμενον anderuomu in Iguvine Table VI Ὁ 41 has 
proved so troublesome that no interpretation attempted can be 
regarded as more than a conjecture, while some editors leave a 
blank at this point in their translation of the passage. After 
examining some of the etymologies and interpretations previ- 
ously attempted, I wish to propose a new solution, which, while 
far from certain, appears to me to be free from serious positive 
objections and to have a moderate degree of plausibility. 

The passage, without punctuation, reads: enom vaso porse 
pesondrisco habus / serse subra spahatuanderuomu [sic] sersitu 
arnipo comatir pesnis fust. All editors punctuate after spahatu,* 
but anderuomu is taken sometimes as one word, sometimes as 
two.” 

Huschke* and Muller* propose to equate womu with Gk. 
βωμός, but the latter scholar is rightly troubled by the initial 
consonant, which should be b-< g¥-,> and suggests that (con- 
sonantal) uw for ὃ is either a mistake or is due to the influence 
of the m in the next syllable. Biicheler ὃ took womu as accusa- 
tive plural in a prepositional phrase which he translated 
inter rogos, referring to the burning of the succidanea, and for 
the etymology he compared L. ustrinum “ place for burning,” 
Gk. εὕστρα “place to singe slaughtered swine.” But a stem 
*us-mo- or *eus-mo- (with wo- < initial u- or eu- ?) would not 
normally lose -s before m- in Umbrian.” Blumenthal ὃ translates 


1von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte (2 vols., 
Strassburg, 1892-97), II, p. 578, follows the punctuation of the actual 
tables, but translates on the basis of a new sentence after spahatu: 
“tum vasa, quae ad *persontros habuerit, / sedens supra —to. inter — 
sedeto, donicum commolitis precatus erit.” 

2On omission of the word-divider see R. G. Kent, Textual Criticism 
of Inscriptions (Philadelphia, 1926), p. 39; G. Devoto, Tabulae iguvinae 
(Rome, 1937), especially pp. 84 f. 

3K. Huschke, Die iguvinischen Tafeln (Leipzig, 1859), p. 200. 

4Fr. Muller, Altitalisches Wérterbuch (Gottingen, 1926), p. 213. 

5von Planta, I, pp. 335-337; C. Ὁ. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and 
Umbrian? (Boston, 1928), p. 94. 

¢¥r. Biicheler, Umbrica (Bonn, 1883), p. 79. 

7von Planta, I, pp. 480 ff.; Buck, p. 75. 

8A, von Blumenthal, Die iguvinischen Tafeln (Stuttgart, 1931), pp. 
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by qutetissime, taking anderuomu < *n-pterg-uo-mdd, as an ad- 
verbial ablative containing the same superlative suffix seen in 
hondomu ,attached to the root which occurs in L. proptervus 
“impetuous, impudent.” This explanation, to my knowledge 
the only one making use of the negative prefix an-, is semanti- 
cally satisfactory, but requires phonetic manipulations which are 
more ingenious than convincing. 

The remaining etymologies here discussed depend on the well- 
supported Umbrian change Louis H. Gray? took 
anderuomu (one word) as a -mo-stem containing the root seen 
in Gk. Aovw, made reference to Cato, R. R., 132 manus interluito, 
and translated the Iguvine passage: “let him sit with a (ritual- 
istic) washing (of the hands) between (the stages of the sacri- 
fice), until he shall have prayed when (the grain offering) is 
ground.” Devoto** translates by inter fragmenta sedeto, taking 
uomu as accusative plural of a masculine noun cognate with 
Russian lom “ debris,” and thinking of a ritualistic breaking of 
the ceremonial vessels. To such a breaking of vessels, however, 
there is no direct reference in the Iguvine Tables, and the 
archaeological evidence cited ** for breaking of vessels conse- 
crated to the dead does not necessarily have a close bearing on 
the present passage. Moreover the meaning of spahatu** im- 
mediately preceding is too uncertain to allow a clear inference 
that the vessels were thrown and broken. 

The etymology which I wish to suggest involves the same root 
*lem-,1* but makes anderuomu a compound and assumes a 
change of meaning in the second member. The semantic de- 
velopment “ break, breaking (of an object) > break, interruption 
(in the progress of an action) > pause, interval” is an easy one 
and may be illustrated by examples from several roots and in 


23, 80. Noted by R. G. Kent, Lang., IX (1933), p. 218, without 
comment. 

®von Planta, I, pp. 285-287; Buck, pp. 68f. The law applies only to 
initial 1, but uncompounded forms could exert analogical influence, as in 
L. interficio with f< 4 dh after facio. 

10 Bezzenberger’s Beitrége, XXVII (1902), p. 306. 

11 Op. cit., p. 254. 

12 Loc. cit. 

18 Cf. von Planta, II, p. 427, including note 2. 

144, Walde & J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen (3 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-1932), Il, pp. 


433 f. 


δ 
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several languages: L. interrumpo, interruptio,® NHG unter- 
brechen, Unterbrechung, Eng. take a break, without a break. 
The Homeric νωλεμές,᾽ νωλεμέως 17 “ unceasingly, without pause,” 
if its derivation from *Jem- is correct,'® shows a similar develop- 
ment. The root *lem- does not appear in Latin,’ but the lexical 
differences between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian are considerable ”° 
and have an important relation to those theories of Indo- 
European linguistic geography which assume for the ancestors 
of the Latin-speakers a more peripheral location and an earlier 
southward migration, and which regard Oscan-Umbrian among 
Italic languages as the branch having relatively closer connec- 
tions with the “central” branches of the Indo-European 

The form anderuomu may be ablative singular or (masculine) 
accusative plural. I propose to take it as a singular ablative of 
time with the sense “in the interval, during the interval.” 
Although in Latin the accusative is the normal case for duration 
of time, the ablative is not altogether infrequent.?? At the same 


15 Quintilian, IX, 2, 54 shows a stage in this development: ἀποσιώπησις, 
quam idem Cicero reticentiam, Celsus obticentiam, nonnulli interrup- 
tionem appellant. 

167 317, = 58, P 148, 385, 413, T 232, 7191, x 228. 

17 A 428, E 492, N 3,780, 5288, «435, λ 413, uw 437, v 24. 

18 E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque*® (Heidel- 
berg and Paris, 1938), p. 676; Walde-Pokorny, loc. cit. The derivation 
of νωλεμές, -μέως from this root is not certain, because vw- can be 
explained only by early contraction of ve- with a prothetic vowel -o-, as 
in νώδυνος *ve-oduvos. 

19 Connection of lanio is now generally denied: Walde-Pokorny, loc. 
cit.; Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch*, p. 760. Oscan 
lamatir, lamatir “caedatur”(?) may, however, belong here; cf. 
Muller, op. cit., p. 228; Buck, p. 238; O. A. Danielsson in Pauli’s 
Altitalische Studien (5 vols., Hannover, 1883-1887), III, p. 183. 

*° For examples see Buck, pp. 11-17; Devoto, Gli antichi italici 
(Florence, 1931), pp. 177-184. 

*1 For this theory, or variations of it, see H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen 
(2 vols., Strassburg, 1905-1907), I, pp. 158, 162; A. Meillet & J. 
Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques (Paris, 
1924), p. 17; Devoto, Gli antichi italici, p. 58; G. Bonfante, “The 
Origin of the Latin Name-System,”’ in Mélanges Marouzeau (Paris, 
1948), p. 58, where the view is upheld in an extreme form; he gives 
extensive bibliographical references. 

35 Examples in Kiihner-Stegmann, I, pp. 360-361. See also Leumann- 
Hofmann, pp. 441 f. 
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time Umbrian has no examples of accusative of extent which 
might conflict with the construction here suggested for ande- 
ruomu. The whole sentence then would be translated: “He 
shall sit during the interval until he shall have prayed when 
(the grain) has been ground.” 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


LADLES, TUBS, AND THE GREEK DANCE. 


There is in Athenaeus, IV, 157 A, a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον which has 
furnished some trouble to readers and editors. The passage in 
question mentions the entrance of two courtesans, Melissa and 
Nicion. Athenaeus calls Nicion a “ dog-fly,” κυνάμυια, and 
Melissa a θεατροτορύνη. It is the latter epithet to which 1 should 
like to direct attention in this note. 

The epithets are evidently bestowed in jest, and they have 
been translated in similar vein by various editors. Gulick, for 
instance, renders θεατροτορύνη as “ stage-thumper,” and com- 
ments to the effect that the reference is to Melissa’s clumsy 
dancing. Yonge* renders the word “spoon of the theater,” 
without comment. The new Liddell-Scott Greek lexicon, s. v., 
translates the epithet as “ stage-pounder.” 

A τορύνη is a ladle (Aristophanes, Birds, 78, 79). The word 
is related to τορύνω, τορυνάω, “stir,” as of liquids in a pot. 
There are in the technical terminology of the Greek dance a 
great many words of similar significance. Recently * I discussed 
the dance known as the ἴγδη, ἴγδις, or ἴγδισμα, the “ grinding, 
pounding ” or “ mortar” dance, the names of which are derived 
from *iydiZw. This was a dance of a lascivious nature, common 
to courtesans. In it the performer rotated the hips and jerked 
the body in a manner reminiscent of the motion of a pestle being 
used to grind food in a trough or mortar. Often coupled with 


1Charles Burton Gulick, Athenaeus, the Deipnosophists (Harvard 
University Press, 1927-41), II, p. 215. 
30. Ὁ. Yonge, The Deipnosophists, or Banquet of the Learned (Bohn, 


1853-4), I, p. 253. 
3 A ‘Mortar’ Dance,” C.J., XLIII (1947-48), p. 34. 
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this dance is a figure called the λύγισμα, λυγισμός, λυγιστικόν, OF 
Avyifew,* “ writhing, twisting, as a willow wand.” 

Another dance or figure sometimes performed by women of 
low repute is called μακτήρ (Hesychius, s.v.) or μακτρισμός. The 
name is derived from μάκτρα, a “ kneading-trough, tub.” (Cf. 
Aristophanes, Frogs, 1159.) But the figure is by no means a 
“folk dance” using “work rhythms,” as some present-day 
writers on the history of the dance have remarked innocently! 
Nor is there any kinship with our idiom in “ tub-thumping.” 
Pollux (IV, 101) specifically groups the μακτρισμός with the 
ἴγδις and other dances of a lewd nature—notably the ἀπόκινος 
and ἀπόσεισις-- Πα says it was characterized by a swaying rota- 
tion of the hips. 

We might note here a passage in the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius (II, 117), in which the girl Fotis, stirring a pot on the 
fire, and attracting a young man’s attention at the same time, 
sways her shoulders and hips rhythmically: “.. . illud cibarium 
vasculum floridis palmulis rotabat in circulum; et in orbis flexi- 
bus crebra succutiens, et simul membra sua leniter illubricans, 
lumbis sensim vibrantibus, spinam mobilem quatiens placide, 
decenter undabat.” (Cf. Priapea XVIII, ed. Buecheler.) 

I should like to suggest, then, that the epithet in Athenaeus 
should not be translated “ stage-thumper.” There is implicit in 
the epithet no reference to clumsiness on the part of the dancer. 
Rather, the skilled dancer Melissa, with her lewd contortions, 
resembles a ladle “ stirring ” something in a pot. There may 
also be a double entendre in the word—some metaphorical con- 
notation of “stirring up” the spectators (θέατρον) with the 
wantonness of the dancer’s movements. The dance implied 
might or might not be performed in an actual theater. I should 
translate the epithet θεατροτορύνη either as “skilled in the 
stirring-dance of the theater,” or as “stirrer-up of the spec- 
tators.” 

Closely associated with the dances which we have been con- 
sidering is, I believe, another dance, usually classed as one of the 
“unknowns.” In Hesychius appears a lemma $piry, universally 
emended to δροίτη, and glossed πύελος, σκάφη, and “a kind of 
dance.” The word δροίτη denotes a wooden tub, bath-tub, cradle. 


4 Suidas, 8. vv. lyn, ἴγδισμα; Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1487; Εἰ. Mag., 
8.υ. ἴγδη. 
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Similarly, πύελος is a trough, vat, tub, bath-tub. One of Hesy- 
chius’ glosses of the word μακτήρ, which we have already noted 
as the name of a lewd dance, is rveAis—certainly to be emended 
πύελος. The word σκάφη denotes a tub, bowl, trough, kneading- 
trough, boat. Pollux (X, 102, 114) lists μάκτρα and σκάφη 
together as cooking and baking utensils. It is evident that all 
these words form a cluster, as it were, of terms denoting wooden 
utensils of one short or another, in each of which, under certain 
conditions, a ladle or pestle may be used with a revolving, stir- 
ring motion. Accordingly, it seems clear that we may see in 
δροίτη, when it is the name of a dance, another example of the 
ty8y—paxtpiopos group, in which the characteristic motion is a 
rhythmical and voluptuous rotation of the hips, suggestive of 
“ stirring ” or “ grinding.” 
Lituian B. LAWLER. 
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Fritz Scuuiz. History of Roman Legal Science. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 358. 


It is a somewhat surprising and discouraging fact that most 
Latinists and Roman historians show at best but a perfunctory 
interest in the history and sources of the Roman law. True, these 
sources are of a highly technical character; but so are, to name a 
few examples, the books of such men as Vitruvius, Columella, 
Scribonius Largus, and yet these works have been the objects of 
philological concern. It is also true that the literary problems of 
the Roman law are inextricably interwoven with those posed by the 
juristic questions discussed by the legal writers, and that attempts to 
approach them from an exclusively philological point of view have 
failed.1_ Nevertheless, legal writings form an important, in fact the 
most typically Roman, part of the whole of Roman literature; and 
the legal history of Rome has at every turn close contacts with its 
political, social, and economic history. In many respects, therefore, 
the history of the Roman law and even the systematic aspects of its 
institutions deserve the attention of historians, and its literature is 
worthy of the interest of philologists. Nor can there be any doubt 
that both historians and philologists, each from their specific points 
of view, could make valuable contributions to the exploration of the 
historical background, literary history, and language of the Roman 
law. 

These are the reasons why I wish to recommend the book under 
review to the special attention of classical scholars. Here an eminent 
authority, equally conversant with the legal, historical, and philo- 
logical problems involved in the task, and possessing the experience 
of a litetime of research into the subjects concerned, presents a 
comprehensive view of the evolution of Roman legal thinking, not 
from the standpoint of the actual institutions of the law but from 
that of its social, political, and intellectual backgrounds, as well as 
from that of the: sources by which it is known. Schulz’s book not 
only takes its place beside older works of a related character,’ but, 
in being more than a mere history of the sources of the Roman law, 
exceeds their scope, and, in being based on those new views and 
methods which have been worked out in the last few decades, super- 
sedes them in many respects. 

The title of the book is History of Roman Legal Science. Actually 
it offers more than one might expect from this title. To let the 


1 Such as that by W. Rechnitz, Studien zu Salvius Iulianus (Weimar, 
1925) ; see the criticism by E. Fraenkel, Z. Sav. St. XLVII (1927), pp. 
412 ff. 

2P, Jérs, Rimische Rechtswissenschaft zur Zeit der Republik. I: Bis 
auf die Catonen (Berlin, 1888); H. Fitting, Alter und Folge der 
Schriften rémischer Juristen von Hadrian bis Alexander (2nd ed.; Halle, 
1908) ; P. Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des rimischen 
Rechts (2nd ed.; Munich and Leipzig, 1912); Th. Kipp, Geschichte der 
Quellen des rémischen Rechts (4th ed.; Leipzig and Erlangen, 1919). 
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author himself speak (pp. 1f.): “We shall use the term ‘legal 
science’ in a wider meaning than the ordinary . .. Thus for us ‘ legal 
science,’ or ‘ jurisprudence,’ embraces every form of vocational ac- 
tivity in the sphere of law, and ‘jurist’ covers all who dedicate 
themselves to such activities.” Accordingly, the book is not confined 
to a description of the methods and works of the great scholar- 
practitioners who, by exploring the implications of the old ius civile 
and by inventing and developing the principles governing the prae- 
torian dispensation of justice, built the edifice of the Roman private 
law such as found, though not unaltered, its ultimate shape in 
Justinian’s Digest. It deals with every kind of medium and activity 
through which legal principles of any sort, including those of public 
and sacral law, were stated and handled during the millennium from 
the XII Tables to Justinian. It discusses, as part of the legal litera- 
ture, the forms of leges, edicta, senatus consulta, the relationship 
between the law and forensic rhetoric, the influence of the official 
jurists of the late period on the progress and application of the law, 
the organization and methods of legal instruction. Every phase of 
the historical process and every layer within the hierarchy of legal 
activities is seen in the light of the social and political order of its 
day and in relation to the general intellectual situation of Roman 
society in its time. Schultz’s book is, in the widest sense of the 
word, a history of the Roman jurist. 

Throughout Roman history the preservation and further develop- 
ment of the legal heritage of the Roman people was the special 
concern of those who at each moment formed the leading group in 
society and state. According to the social and intellectual types 
represented by the leading jurists of each of them, the author dis- 
tinguishes four main periods. He depicts the thoroughly aristocratic 
character of the legal experts of the republican period, when the 
giving of free legal advice was part of the leadership which the 
patrician and later the senatorial classes gave to the Roman people. 
The sure but unsystematic intuition of the archaic jurists was raised 
to a truly scientific level when Hellenism came to Rome. The author 
is justified in setting apart the last century and a half of the repub- 
lican era as a separate period. But the expression “ Hellenistic 
period of Roman jurisprudence” is perhaps somewhat misleading. 
Roman jurisprudence, without losing its aristocratic character, be- 
came more consciously professional; in particular, the jurists kept 
aloof from rhetoric, which was imported into Rome at the same time. 
A specialist literature made its appearance and soon took on a 
scientific character. Q. Mucius, availing himself of the dialectic 
method of Greek philosophy, was the first to present the law in a 
systematic treatise. But the jurists remained down-to-earth practi- 
tioners, first and last. Greek philosophy did not lure them into 
discussing questions of a purely abstract nature; nor did philo- 
sophical or rhetorical speculation greatly influence their legal reason- 
ing. This period was followed by the more than two centuries of 
classical jurisprudence, coinciding with the principate. The classical 
jurists, somewhat less original and even more practical-minded than 
their predecessors, devoted themselves to exploring to the last detail 
the system they had inherited, chiefly the great creation of the 
later republican jurists, the praetorian edict, which was given its 
final form by Julian during the reign of Hadrian. The group of 
leading jurists of the capital retained its aristocratic character, 
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strictly aloof from the plebeian crowd of causidici, and continued 
the old activities, foremost the respondere. But they were an aris- 
tocracy of a different kind, in their great majority no longer de- 
scending from the old families but enjoying their authority by virtue 
of their recognition by the emperors. From about the time of 
Hadrian, most of them occupied high positions in the imperial ad- 
ministration, while others—Gaius, Pomponius, Florentinus—busied 
themselves chiefly with teaching. Thus gradually, and in keeping 
with the political trends of the time, the type of jurist characteristic 
of the absolute monarchy emerged. The final period of Roman 
jurisprudence, very properly labeled by Schulz the “ bureaucratic 
period,” was that of the anonymous officials of the imperial chancel- 
lery, trained by likewise anonymous teachers who were pure theoreti- 
cians. What was new in the law in this period no longer evolved in 
the advisory practice of individual authorities, who laid down their 
experience in literary works published under their own names, but 
made its appearance in imperial statutes. 

Each of the four periods just outlined is treated, in all its aspects, 
in one of the four main parts of the book. Special sections in each 
of them deal with the literary production of the period under discus- 
sion. Of these, chapter IV of Part III (pp. 141-261), a complete 
survey of the classical legal literature, arranged according to types 
of works, is of paramount importance. 

The book offers no startling, new theory but is rather a critical 
review of the present state of our knowledge, much of which has 
been contributed by the author himself. Little opposition will arise 
as regards the overall picture given by Professor Schulz. As far as 
this is concerned, his book is welcome as a readable comprehensive 
presentation of a historical process which is in the main beyond con- 
troversy.2 Some opposition must, of course, be expected with re- 
spect to views expressed by the author in the numerous discussions 
of controversial detail, which really are what gives this book its 
importance and high scientific value. The reviewer confesses that 
now and then doubts arose in his mind about statements made by 
Schulz. There would no point, however, in loading this review with 
polemics as to particulars. Only a few observations—suggestions 
rather than criticisms—concerning the author’s attitude toward the 
problem of the transmission of classical literature through post- 
classical times may conclude this report. 

Here—in the question of the extent and origin of falsifications, 
transformations, and enlargements undergone by the classical ex- 
cerpts assembled in the Digest—lies still, needless to say, the central 
and perhaps thorniest among the problems confronting modern 
Romanists. The work under review appears at a moment when 
research into this problem seems to be entering a new phase, i.e., 
that of determining the layer and time to which spurious passages 


3. Still controversial is the extent to which rhetorical views concerning 
a corrective value of aequitas against the strict iws influenced the 
jurists. See J. Stroux, Summum ius summa iniuria (Leipzig, 1926), 
whose opinion, opposite to that of Schulz and most Romanists, is 
shared by S. Riccobono; see, most recently, Bull. dell’ Instit. di Dir. 
Rom., LIII-LIV (1948), p. 42. Cf. also L. Wenger, Der heutige Stand 
der rémischen Rechtswissenschaft (Munich, 1927), pp. 102 ff. 
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should be ascribed,* and Schulz’s treatment will provide a most 
useful guide for future research in the new direction. The author 
points out (p.143), with as much justification as emphasis, the 
erroneousness of approaches heretofore attempted. Not only is the 
premise accepted by the Humanists and again by the earlier repre- 
sentatives of modern interpolationist research, namely, that all un- 
classical elements are due to the compilers, untenable. Even the 
more recent theory crediting the “ Byzantines,” in other words, the 
scholars who taught the Roman law in Berytus and Constantinople 
in the fifth century, with all the glosses and comments which cannot 
be either classical or compilatory is unsatisfactory. Instead we have 
to reckon with a large amount of tampering with the classical 
sources as early as the late third and early fourth centuries. 

All this is excellent. It is today an established fact that the 
classical writings used by the compilers of the Fragmenta Vaticana 
and of the Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum—sources 
which, according to the best opinion, were composed in the early 
part of the fourth century '—were no longer pure. Nevertheless, it 
should be remembered that Schulz’s book refi ts the opening stage 
of the new line of research just indicated. It is to be expected that 
a picture more differentiated than the one drawn by him will emerge, 
as research proceeds. 

There are chiefly two points with regard to which I feel that 
Schulz’s presentation may undergo some modification. It seems to 
me that the author overrates the destructive effect of early, i.e., 
mainly pre-Constantine, revision of classical works and that he 
underrates the importance and distinct character of short glosses 
and elaborate scholia contributed by scholars of the late postclassical 
period (fifth and early sixth centuries). It is certainly correct that 
early postclassical jurists engaged in widespread re-editing of elassi- 
eal literature (although the author’s claim, p. 300, somewhat less 
radical p.142, that all the postclassical editions come from this 
period needs further examination), and it may well be that this was 
the time when epitomai and abridged florilegia were made which 
circulated under classical names and were exploited by the compilers 
as classical works. Evidence for such activity is offered by the 
so-called Pauli Sententiae and by the Epitome Ulpiani.6 But on 
the ground of Levy’s and my own observations,’ I am inclined to 
believe that those early editors were still too close to classical juris- 
prudence to deviate far from the classical texts, although it can 
hardly be denied that they tried occasionally to adapt them to eur- 
rent views developed in the cognitio extraordinaria. As a whole, 
the editors of such works as Ulpian’s Libri ad Sabinum and ad 


4 See E. Levy, Pauli Sententiae. A Palingenesia of the Opening Titles 
as a Specimen of Research in West Roman Vulgar Law (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1945) ; also my articles in Scritti in onore di Contardo Ferrini pubbli- 
cati in occasione della sua beatificazione (Milan), vol. IV, Festschrift 
Fritz Schulz (Weimar), and Seminar VII (1949), pp. 69-85. 

5 See Schulz, pp. 311, 314. 

®See Levy, Z. Sav. St., L (1930), pp. 293f., and op. cit., p. viii; 
Schulz, Die Epitome Ulpiani des Codex Vaticanus Reginae 1128 (Bonn, 
1926), p. 9; Hist. of Rom. Leg. Sct., p. 181. 

7Cf. note 4, supra. 
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Edictum were content with fitting into the texts, in a rather mechani- 
cal manner, comments which they found on the margins of their 
copies; the editor of the Libri ad Edictum apparently also now and 
then struck out tracts which he considered obsolete. There is no 
evidence, however, that they “ drastically recast ” (to use the author’s 
expression, Ὁ. 300) the wording of their sources. Nor did they 
greatly change the latter’s contents. Comments worked into the 
texts were in the main mere marginal sums, explanatory glosses, 
and additional quotations—in the form of paraphrases, and there- 
fore not always correct—from classical authorities. Those com- 
ments, on the other hand, which reveal a genuine theoretical interest 
in doctrinal problems or which, through the introduction of new 
questions, carry beyond the point examined by the classical author 
appear to be typical of the late science.® If the latter statement is 
correct, it does not detract from the classicist attitude, justly stressed 
by Schulz, of the late scholars; for it can hardly ever be proved that 
substantial deviations from classical law or doctrine were intentional, 
except when caused by changes wrought by imperial legislation. 

In this connection, a word may also be in place on the author’s 
hypothesis (p. 300) 19 that most of the early reworking of classical 
literature was accomplished in the West, “ probably in the law school 
at Rome.” This can probably be fully accepted, as far as epitomai 
and florilegia are concerned. Greater caution, however, seems to be 
called for as regards re-editions of whole works. The author’s objec- 
tion to an eastern origin of such achievements: “It is a priori 
improbable that the professors of Berytus, who spoke, taught, and 
wrote in Greek, should have recast classical Latin texts so drastically 
as early as the third and fourth centuries ” is perhaps less stringent, 
if the more conservative view of these editions, as proposed above, is 
acceptable. Since it is certain that even in the East the classical 
literature was studied in Latin (see p. 276), it seems quite possible 
that marginal comments, too, were written in Latin or translated 
into this language by the editors who fitted them into the texts. 
Moreover, if the Graecizing comment of Julian, discovered by Siro 
Solazzi,11 and its use by a scholiast on Ulpian’s Libri ad Sabinum 
(Dig. 50, 16, 177) can be attributed to the early period, as the 
reviewer believes it should,’2 this may indicate an eastern origin 
of the latter. With these observations, the reviewer intends no more 
than to raise a question, and he fully agrees with Schulz’s advice 
(p. 300) : “ In any ease, research must in the future look much more 


8 Schulz, p. 280, seems to be too radical. 

® See, for instance, Ps. Maec., Dig., 35, 1, 86, 1 as compared with its 
source, Jul., Dig., 30, 91, 1. The mentioning of the Catoniana sententia 
(not mentioned by Julian) shows the theoretical-minded scholiast, the 
twice-occurring omnimodo, a typical expression of late legal diction 
(see the occurrences listed in R. v. Mayr’s Vocabularium Codicis 
Iustiniani [Prague, 1923], s. v.), reveals the late origin of the scholion. 
More elsewhere. 

10 See also pp. 167 f.; 172, n. 1; 200; 342 (note EE), as to individual 
works, 

11“ Traece di un commento agli scritti di Salvio Giuliano,” Studi di 
storia e diritto in onore di Enrico Besta (Naples, 1938), I, pp. 17 εἴ; 
ef. Dig., 50, 17, 65. 

12 See note 77 in my paper in Festschrift Frite Schulz. 
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carefully than hitherto for such indications as there may be of 
eastern or western origin. In the absence of evidence one must 
either presume a western origin or be content with a non liquet.” 
But it is hoped that the author’s skepticism will not rob scholars of 
an open mind for the possibility of an eastern origin of early post- 
classical editions of classical works. 


Hans Jutius Wo.uFr. 
OKLAHOMA City UNIVERSITY. 


M. van STRAATEN. Panétius, sa vie, ses écrits et sa doctrine avec 
une édition des fragments. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1946. 
Pp. xv + 399. 


In recent discussions of the philosophy of the Middle Stoa atten- 
tion has centered on Panaetius, the founder of the school. Van 
Straaten bases his interpretation of Panaetius’ theories upon a new 
collection of the evidence. This fact alone makes his book note- 
worthy. The editions of van Lynden (1802) and Fowler (1885) are 
antiquated and hard of access. Progress could be achieved only by 
making the material available and studying it afresh. 

To speak first of the collection of the fragments (Part II, pp. 227- 
393), van Straaten rightly follows the example of van Lynden 
and also prints the data concerning Panaetius’ life and activities, 
which Fowler omitted (p. 229). Again in contrast to Fowler, the 
author does not attempt to group the fragments together according 
to the books from which they may be derived (ibid.), but arranges 
the material according to subjects (pp. 234f.). This procedure, too, 
I find convincing, since with one exception (frags. 34-44) hardly 
more than the titles are known of these books (frags. 33; 45-51). 

As for the content of the collection, van Straaten includes not 
only the statements which ancient authors ascribe to Panaetius, but 
also some which modern scholars have attributed to him. He does 
so, although he is by no means an ardent believer in Quellenfor- 
schung. As a matter of fact, in very detailed and circumspect 
analyses he refutes the belief that Panaetian good can be recovered 
from Cicero’s Tusculanae Disputationes, II (pp. 266 f.; 285-92), De 
Finibus (pp. 292-94), Laelius (pp. 294-96), De Republica (pp. 
302-15), De Legibus (pp. 315-19), or from Philo’s De Aeternitate 
Mundi (pp. 255-57), or from Plutarch’s Περὶ εὐθυμίας (pp. 296-300), 
or from Seneca’s De Tranquillitate Animi (pp. 300-02). Nemesius’ 
Περὶ φύσεως ἀνθρώπου he considers a doubtful source (pp. 267 f.). 
Even Augustine’s famous distinction of the various types of theology 
(De Civitate Dei, IV, 27) he does not trace to Panaetius (pp. 
259-62). Passages in Cicero’s De Officiis and in Sextus Empiricus 
are the only indirect testimony that remains; indeed the reasoned 
exclusion of the other sources is one of the most important results 
of van Straaten’s studies. 

Now, since in the De Officiis Cicero, according to his own admis- 
sion, adapts Panaetius’ Περὶ τοῦ καθήκοντος, it is possible that the 
“main passages,” selected by the editor because it seemed unfeasible 
to reprint books I and II in their entirety (pp. 230f.), echo the 
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thoughts of Panaetius. But it is equally possible that Cicero added 
ideas of his own, as he certainly did in some instances (p. 277). In 
my opinion, it would have been better to leave out all statements 
that are not attested by ancient tradition. At any rate, it is 
gratuitous to assume that Sextus speaking of the younger Stoics and 
their logical doctrines must necessarily have had Panaetius in mind 
(pp. 269 ff.). His reference is so vague that it cannot be made the 
cornerstone of a reconstruction of the lost logical theories of 
Panaetius (frag. 91; pp. 130 ff.). 

The incorporation of uncertain material accounts in part for the 
larger number of fragments which van Straaten’s collection contains, 
as compared to that of Fowler (165, as against 57). Furthermore, 
one must remember that a good many fragments had to be repeated 
under various headings, and that the author numbers consecutively 
the fragments and the testimonies concerning Panaetius and his 
pupils. On the other hand, some of his scientific theories (6. g. 
frags. 51, 136) are listed which are missing in Fowler, not to men- 
tion the rich documentation of Panaetius’ life that has been brought 
together. Thus van Straaten’s collection constitutes a definite im- 
provement over the work of his predecessors. The material is 
reproduced with utmost care and from the best modern editions.” 
To my knowledge, it is complete, with the exception of two state- 
ments in Porphyry’s commentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. 
One of these is especially interesting, because it comes from an 
otherwise unknown book of Panaetius and is a literal quotation, 
while all the other fragments are merely paraphrases (pp. 26; 234). 
Since the passages, so far as I can see, have not yet been taken into 
account in the literature on Panaetius, I shall cite them here: ὃ 


~ 
Porphyry, pp. 65, 21-66, 15: Eipnra: δὲ καὶ ΠΠαναιτίῳ τῷ νεωτέρῳ 
~ ~ ’ / Ν 
ἐν τῷ Περὶ τῶν κατὰ γεωμετρίαν καὶ μουσικὴν λόγων Kat διαστημάτων 
4 ἃ, ~ , 
συντόμως περὶ τούτων μετ᾽ εὐλόγου ἀπολογίας τῆς ὑπὲρ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων 
- Ν ΄ Ν 
καὶ διδασκαλίας τῆς κατὰ τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς χρήσεως. γράφει yap ὧδε. 
‘ , ε ΄, ΄ , 3 
Kai κατὰ μουσικὴν δὲ τὸ λεγόμενον ἡμιτόνιον κατάχρησίς ἐστιν ὀνό- 
Ν Ν 
ματος. ὃ yap οἰόμενος τὸ μεταξὺ διάστημα ὀξέος καὶ βαρέος διχοτο- 
~ ~ Ν ~ Ἁ / 
μεῖσθαι μέσῳ τινὶ φθόγγῳ ὅμοιός ἐστι TH τὸ μεταξὺ λευκοῦ Kal μέλανος 


1 Frags. 1-63 give the testimonies, titles of books, and general char- 
acteristics of Panaetius’ philosophy, frags. 137-63 concern the pupils of 
Panaetius; ca. 22 fragments are of doubtful authenticity. I should 
mention that van Straaten also includes passages which he thinks are 
more or less likely quotations from Panaetius. These are inserted after 
fragments of a similar content and are distinguished by the addition 
of a, b, ec, ete. to the numeral (p. 232). 

3 For the editions used, cf. pp. 232 ff., for the sigla of the MSS, cf. pp. 
379-89. That the apparatus criticus is too conservative—van Straaten 
retains even the ego of the various editors and their cross references to 
earlier or later passages—has been pointed out by J. H. Turner, C.J., 
XLIV (1948), p. 64. 

8 Οἵ, Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios, ed. 
I. Diiring, Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XXXVIII (1932), 2. For the 
interpretation of the passages, cf. again Diiring, op. cit., XL (1934), 
1, pp. 168f.; 177. As Diiring has seen, the first fragment confirms 
Suidas’ mention of a younger Panaetius (frag. 1 van Straaten, and 


pp. 235 f.). 
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ἢ θερμοῦ καὶ ψυχροῦ διχοτομεῖσθαι λέγοντι. οὐ γὰρ παρὰ τὰ μεγέθη 
τῶν φθόγγων ἡ ἡ περὶ τὰ σύμφωνα πραγματεία, ἀλλὰ περὶ τὰς ποιότητας. 
οἱ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν μαθημάτων ἐπειδὰν λέγωσι τὸ διὰ πασῶν ἐν διπλασίονι 
λόγῳ, οὐ τοῦτο λέγουσιν, ὅ ὅτι τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ φθόγγου τῆς νήτης διπλοῦν 
ἐστι τοῦ μεγέθους τῆς ὑπάτης ἢ ἀνάπαλιν. τεκμήριον δέ, ἐάν τε γὰρ 
σφόδρα πλήττωσι τὰς χορδάς, ἐάν τε τὴν μὲν μᾶλλον, τὴν δ᾽ ἧττον----τὸ 
μὲν διάστημα ταὐτόν--ἡ δὲ μᾶλλον πληττομένη χορδὴ μείξονα ἀποτελεῖ 
ἦχον, ὥστ᾽ ἔοικεν οὐκ ἐν μεγέθει τὸ διάστημα λέγεσθαι. πῶς οὖν εἴπερ 
ἐν ποιότησίν ἐστι, τὸ μὲν διὰ πασῶν ἐν διπλασίονι λόγῳ λέγεται, τὸ δὲ 
διὰ τεσσάρων ἐν ἐπιτρίτῳ καὶ τὸ διὰ πέντε ἐν ἡμιολίῳ καὶ τὸ διὰ πασῶν 
καὶ διὰ πέντε ἐν τριπλασίῳ, τὸ δὲ δὶς διὰ πασῶν ἐν τετραπλασίονι; ὅ ὅτι 
οὔτε τῆς ὄψεως ἰ ἰσχυούσης κρίνειν. τὰ σύμμετρα τῶν μεγεθῶν ἀλλ᾽ εὑρημέ- 
νου μέτρου, ᾧ καταμετρούμενα τὰ σύμμετρα κρίνεσθαι πέφυκεν, οὔτε τῆς 
ἁφῆς ἰσχυούσης κρίνειν τὴν κατὰ τὰ βάρη σύγκρισιν, ἀλλ᾽ εὑρημένου 
ζυγοῦ, ᾧ κρίνεται τὰ βάρη. ἄτοπον δὲ δοκεῖ τὴν ἀκοὴν πολὺ ἀσθενεστέραν 
ὑπάρχουσαν. τῆς ὄψεως χωρὶς μέτρου τινὸς καὶ κανόνος κρίνειν τὰ 
σύμφωνα τῶν διαστημάτων. οἱ γὰρ αὖ τῇ αἰσθήσει προσέχοντες ὡς ἐκ 
γειτόνων φωνὴν ἀκούοντες, ὅμοιοι φαίνονται τοῖς χωρὶς μέτρου διὰ τῆς 
ὄψεως περὶ τῆς κατὰ τὰ μεγέθη συμμετρίας ἀποφαινομένοις, οἱ πολὺ 
ἀφαμαρτάνουσι τῆς ἀληθείας. 

Porphyry, p. 88, 1-7: δεῖ δὲ γινώσκειν, ὅτι κἂν ποιότητες ὦσιν αἱ 
διαφοραὶ τῶν ψόφων αἱ κατ᾽ ὀξύτητα καὶ βαρύτητα, οὐδὲν κωλύει ὡς 
περὶ ποσὸν ποιεῖσθαι τὸν λόγον τῶν φθόγγων ὁ ὡς τῇ ποσότητι τοῦ ὑπο- 
κειμένου ἐπιγίνεσθαι ταύτας τὰς διαφοράς, ἢ ὥσπερ 6 Παναίτιος ἔφασκε, 
“μέτρα τινὰ τοὺς παλαιοὺς κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν τοῖς φθόγγοις παραβάλλειν 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριθμῶν, οἷς χρωμένους ἡμᾶς τὸ παχὺ καὶ ἀβέβαιον τῆς ἀκοῆς 
exkXivew.’ 


To turn now to van Straaten’s analysis of Panaetius’ views (Part 
I, pp. 3-226), the ethical doctrine, the core of the philosophy of 
Panaetius, is convincingly expounded and with admirable clarity set 
against the background of older theories. Like all Stoics, Panaetius 
defines the moral aim as “life in accordance with nature” (frag. 
109; p. 140) ; like all of them, he distinguishes between the general, 
cosmic law and the particular, human one. Yet he puts more em- 
phasis on the latter, on the individual values, and he stresses the 
content of man’s action rather than his mental attitude. Not only 
should man learn to accept his fate, he should above all else strive 
to attain that which is good and fitting (pp. 139-58). Acquiescence 
of the mind is less important than active achievement. Thus, it 
becomes clear for the first time why Panaetius went even so far as 
to consider virtue not self-sufficient, but rather dependent upon 
health, money, and strength (frag. 110; p. 154). A positive evalua- 
tion of reality is basic for the new ars vivendi (p. 163). It is 
connected with, or derived from, the recognition of the dualism in 
man’s nature (pp. 95-129). 

Van Straaten’s analysis of Panaetius’ physics (pp. 63-94) I find 
less acceptable. Panaetius, he holds, believed in the eternity of the 
cosmos (p. 68). This, to be sure, is what Diogenes Laertius says 
(frag. 66), and what Philo also attests (frag. 65), if the name 
Panaetius is here correctly restored. Yet frag. 69, which is taken 
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from Stobaeus, or rather from Arius Didymus (ef. H. Diels, Doxo- 
graphi Graeci, p. 469, b7-10), asserts only that in Panaetius’ opinion 
the assumption of the eternity of the world was more probable and 
more satisfactory. Cicero too mentions only that Panaetius doubted 
the Stoic dogma of an eventual disintegration of the world (frag. 
64).* Similarly, according to Diogenes Laertius, Panaetius denied 
the real existence of mantic (frag. 73), while, according to Cicero, 
he was only doubtful about it, yet refrained from committing himself 
definitely, did not dare to make a decision, and was satisfied with a 
non liquet (frags. 70, 71; ef. also 82). The better and older authori- 
ties, then, attest no more than a questioning and undecided attitude 
on the part of Panaetius. The later sources, it seems, tend to state 
Panaetius’ opinions more dogmatically than he did himself.> It was 
not only in regard to the problem of mantic that Panaetius took 
the position of the academic Sceptics with whom he had so much 
in common; he apparently did the same in regard to metaphysical 
issues. With this in mind, one can also appreciate the assertion of 
Epiphanius: . . . καὶ τὰ περὶ θεῶν λεγόμενα ἀνῇρει. ἔλεγε yap φλή- 
ναφον εἶναι τὸν περὶ θεοῦ λόγον (frag. 68). Epiphanius by no means 
accuses Panaetius of atheism, and there is no reason to reject his 
testimony, as has generally been done (p. 87); all he intends to say 
is that Panaetius did away with investigations into the divine, 
because to him theology was “idle chatter.” In the same way, the 
Sceptics refuted all positive statements about the gods, without, 
however, denying their existence.® 

So far, I have spoken only of Panaetius the philosopher. But 
Panaetius, one of the most learned men of his time (frags. 8, 48), 
was also a scientist and a scholar. His interest in research, greater 
than that of the early Stoics, foreshadows the attitude of his pupil, 
Posidonius. Van Straaten pays scant attention to this side of 
Panaetius’ work. I shall try at least to characterize the main aspects 
which can now be established on the basis of the evidence available. 

Sceptical as Panaetius was in metaphysical questions, he had a 
rather dogmatic confidence in the results of natural studies, and 
especially of astronomy. Here, he talked as if he could see nature 
at work and touch her with his hands (frag. 77). Distrusting the 
sight of the eyes, the most deceiving of the senses (frag. 90 = 74), 


4 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, III, 1 (1880), p. 561, no. 2, 
claims that addubitare dicebant in frag. 64 is an addition of Cicero. 
This, I think, is beyond proof, and it is highly improbable in view of 
the fact that Cicero, as will be shown immediately, is consistent in his 
representation of Panaetius’ sceptical attitude. 

5 Perhaps Panaetius, like Balbus (De Natura Deorum, II, 85), con- 
sidered alternate possibilities of the fate of the cosmos, and the 
doxographers chose whichever formulations suited them best. This 
would explain the discrepancies in the content of frags. 64-69. 

6 For the identity of arguments proffered by Panaetius and Carneades, 
ef, frags. 72, 74 finis, and pp. 50 ff. For the sceptic polemic against the 
proofs of the existence of gods, cf. Zeller, op. cit., pp. 505 ff. The 
statement in Libanius, Ep. 803, 4: ὃς καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἡγεῖτο εἶναι φλήναφον, 
which may be a misquotation from Panaetius, by contrast helps to 
clarify the meaning of frag. 68. The possibility that some of the 
heterodoxies of Panaetius were stated only in the form of doubts of 
the general Stoic dogma, has been stressed by F. Ueberweg-K. Praechter, 
Die Philosophie des Altertums (1926), p. 477. 
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he relied heavily upon reason (cf. Porphyry, p. 65, 21 ff.). More- 
over, all physical problems seem to have attracted him in like 
manner.? He occupied himself with anthropology (frag. 76). He 
wrote on geography (frags. 76, 135, 136), and I see no reason to 
reject with van Straaten (p. 37) Pliny’s admission (frag. 51) that he 
made use of a geographical treatise of Panaetius. 

Literary studies apparently fascinated Panaetius even more. 
Remarkably enough, he was concerned not only with Greek, but with 
Roman literature as well. It was he who pointed out to the Romans 
the greatness of their early poetry (frag. 47). He dealt with prob- 
lems of genuineness and attribution of writings (frag. 123), with the 
identification of homonymous authors (frag. 124), and he was also 
concerned with language, with the pure Attic form that prevailed 
in Plato’s time (frag. 92). Nor did he neglect higher criticism. He 
judged poems in relation to the temper of the time in which they 
were written (frag.125). He praised Demosthenes’ moral courage 
and ranked him with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles (frag. 94), 
an evaluation that cannot have been without influence on Cicero’s 
enthusiasm for Demosthenes (Ad Att., XV, 1b, 2; Plutarch, Cicero, 
24), and the later fame of this writer. In his remarks on the history 
of philosophy Panaetius shows disgust for the petty anecdotes and 
the gossip to be found in peripatetic biographies (frags. 132, 133). 
The Platonic and Socratic dialogues more than anything else (frags. 
126-30) naturally held the attention of the devotee of Plato (frag. 
56). He even challenged the picture of Socrates which Aristophanes 
gives in his Clouds (frag.134). Throughout his literary investiga- 
tions Panaetius appears as a follower of Crates of Mallos whose 
pupil he was, according to his own words (frag. 5, ef. p. 7). 

Political history, too, was of interest to Panaetius, and he did not 
disdain inquiry into minute details. He studied inscriptions and 
dated them according to the type of their lettering (frag. 131). 
His interpretation of history in general is particularly remarkable. 
In contrast to the majority of ancient historians, he was willing to 
acknowledge the share of common men in military and political 
achievements. Themistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, Agesilaus, Alexander, 
he says, could not have done what they did without the help of the 
people. Cicero is hardly right in considering this a trite observa- 
tion, not worthy of the lengthy discussion that Panaetius devoted 
to it (frag. 117). Panaetius’ concern with the problem is quite in 
keeping with the realism of his political treatises (pp. 203-11), 
which he wrote ad usum popularem et civilem (frag. 61; cf. p. 58). 

Behind such an attitude one senses the humanism of Panaetius, 
the strong and independent personality of the man who showed 
moderation in word and deed (frag. 27, ef. 32; also 114), who was 
able to realize that in human relations sometimes kindness rather 
than truth is the higher value (frag. 95). What this celebrated 
humanism meant in detail (pp. 201; 218 ff.) it is too early to ask, 
nor can one as yet define the influence of Panaetius’ doctrine on 
later generations (pp. 223 ff.). For the development of the school 


7 For Panaetius’ musical theories, known only from Porphyry, cf. 
Diiring, op. cit., 1934. Here, I should note only that they show him 
once more in agreement with Plato (Republic, VII, 53la). For Panae- 


tius and Plato, cf. van Straaten, pp. 48 ff. 
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which he founded is still unknown. The first phase of the history 
of the Middle Stoa, however, has been greatly clarified by van 
Straaten’s book. 


Lupwiac EDELSTEIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Phyllobolia fiir Peter von der ΜΠ] zum 60. Geburtstag am 1. 
August 1945. By Otor Gicon, Kart Witty THEILER, 
Fritz WEHRLI, and BERNHARD Wyss. Basel, Benno Schwabe 
& Co., 1946. Pp. 288. 


This handsome volume contains five essays written by five of 
Professor von der Miihll’s former pupils, all of whom are scholars 
of international reputation teaching in Swiss institutions of higher 
learning. In the first and briefest of these essays, “ Der erhabene 
und der schlichte Stil in der poetisch-rhetorischen Theorie der 
Antike” (pp. 9-34), Fritz Wehrli connects the conception of the 
“elevated ” style with Democritus’ theory of inspiration, to which 
he would also assign the notion of the “magnetic” transfer of 
enthusiasm from poet to performer to audience which is proposed 
in Plato’s Jon;1 and he contends that the influence of Democritus 
is to be reckoned with wherever in ancient theory the “ elevated ” 
style is held to be the expression of πάθος or higher sentiment as it 
is in the Περὶ “Yous. He argues that the inspirational theory of 
poetry in the Jon, the Apology, and the Phaedrus is Democritean 
though mixed with Gorgianic elements, Gorgias having elaborated 
the apercus of Democritus into a system of rhetoric and poetics 
which swiftly became common property, so that neither Plato nor 
Aristophanes before him needed to get his knowledge of it from any 
particular writing of Democritus or Gorgias. This last point is 
apparently a concession to Kranz’s criticism? of Pohlenz’s thesis ὃ 
that Aristophanes used as his source for the Frogs a specific book 
of Gorgias. Pohlenz, moreover, had maintained that this book con- 
tained a comparison of the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides; * but 
Wehrli, though he believes Gorgias to have been the source of the 
Aeschylean defence of the “lofty” style, sees behind the Aris- 
tophanie criticism of Aeschylus which is put into the mouth of 


1 Wehrli does not attempt to prove that the theory of “ magnetic 
transference ” belonged to Democritus himself, and he does not mention 
Delatte’s attempt to demonstrate it (Les Conceptions de l’Enthousiasme 
chez les Philosophes Présocratiques, pp. 59 ff.). Neither Wehrli nor 
Delatte observes that in introducing the theory (Jon 533D) Socrates 
refers to Euripides for the name λίθος Μαγνῆτις, and that in the frag- 
mentary passage of the Oeneus which is presumably meant (frag. 567 

= 571]) Euripides compares to a magnet the influence of someone or 
something upon the human mind. One might suppose that by this Plato 
meant to indicate that Euripides was the immediate inspiration of his 
figure in the Jon. 

2? W. Kranz, Stasimon, p. 268. 

8 Gott. Nachr., 1920, pp. 142-178. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 158, 162. 
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Euripides another theoretician, whose name is lost but who was the 
forerunner of Aristotle in his preference for Euripides’ language 
and his reasons for that preference. Both the “elevated” and the 
“plain ” styles then are, according to Wehrli, recognized as such in 
the agon of the Frogs, although the point of departure for the later 
theoretical development was the Rhetoric of Theophrastus, for whom 
Wehrli seeks to vindicate against Stroux the two genera dicendi 
while conceding that the “middle” style is not so ancient. The 
essay is concluded by an analysis of the position of the school of 
Callimachus, which in attacking the “ elevated ” style sought not the 
traditional clarity (τὸ σαφές) of the “plain” style but technical 
flawlessness, and of the way in which the purists moved closer and 
closer to the Callimacheans as their striving for “ pure Attic” neces- 
sink led them to archaize and thereby to abandon their original 
ideal. 

Wehrli has made many keen observations in this essay, but his 
central thesis concerning the “ rhetorical-poetical system” of Gor- 
gias is supported by arguments too tenuous to enforce conviction.5 

The second essay, “ Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre ” (pp. 
35-90) is an elaborate piece of “ Quellenforschung” by Willy 
Theiler, the conclusion of which is that in Annales, VI, 22 Tacitus 
has condensed the doctrine of Gaius the Platonist concerning the 
choice of life (ac tamen electionem vitae nobis relinquunt, quam ubi 
elegeris, certum imminentium ordinem) and his polemic against 
astrological and aetiological destiny on the one hand and against the 
Epicurean position on the other. Theiler conjectures that Tacitus 
wrote this passage, which would then be the oldest testimony to the 
work of Gaius, soon after returning to Rome from his proconsulate 
in Asia Minor where he may have become acquainted with the 
philosopher or with one of his books. So little is certainly known 
about Gaius that even the chronology required by this combination 
is precarious.® That the words of Tacitus quoted above represent 


5 Wehrli does not really adduce any new evidence to show that 
Gorgias had such a “system.” As for the agon of the Frogs, the crucial 
factor of inspiration is absent both from the description and from the 
criticism of the style of Aeschylus, who is there made to ascribe his 
style rather to the influence of Homer’s works (Frogs 1040). It is 
far-fetched to argue that the mere use of ἐξέπληττον in Euripides’ 
criticism of Aeschylus (Frogs 962) implies the Gorgianic psychagogical 
theory; and it is at least precarious to conclude from σαφὲς δ᾽ ἂν εἶπεν 
οὐδὲ ἕν (927) that behind Euripides’ criticism lies the theory of the 
“plain” style (Wehrli, p. 24), for at 1434 Dionysus declares that 
Aeschylus has spoken σαφῶς in contrast to Euripides. ] ; 

ὁ Το is unlikely that the proconsul would have known Gaius or his 
writings unless the latter was already a teacher of some repute in 112- 
114. (It is not certain, in fact, that Gaius lived in Asia Minor, 
although later one of his pupils taught in Smyrna and another in 
Pergamum; the Bacchius, son of Gaius by adoption, in Dittenberger, 
8.1. G., 113, 868 B is there listed as an Athenian.) Theiler therefore 
argues that Gaius must have been born about 75, since his pupil and 
adopted son Bacchius became the tutor of Marcus Aurelius about 130. 
The Delphic inscription which honors Gaius the philosopher, son of 
Xenon (Dittenberger, 115, 868C) Theiler (p. 70, n. 3) would date 
ca. 135 instead of ca. 145 with Dittenberger and apparently would date 
868 B, which honors Bacchius, some ten years earlier than the “ paulo 
ante a. 163” to which Dittenberger assigned it. 
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the doctrine of Gaius Theiler concludes from the fact that the same 
secularized interpretation of the Myth of Er in connection with the 
problem of fate and freedom appears in the Didaskalikos of Albinus 
(chap. XXVI, p. 179, 1-17, Hermann), who was a pupil of Gaius. 
Since Theiler has argued that the words of Tacitus which precede 
these (contra alii fatum quidem congruere rebus putant sed non e 
vagis stellis verum apud principia et nexus naturalium causarum) 
represent the doctrine of Chrysippus as recast by Philopator, a 
contemporary of Gaius, in which form it was known to our sources 
from a polemic against Philopator, he concludes that this polemic 
and the reply to the Epicurean thesis reproduced by Tacitus, 
parallels to which he finds especially in Nemesius as well as in 
Albinus, were composed by Gaius as an introduction to his own 
solution of the problem of determinism and freedom. 

Mere consideration of the text of Tacitus suggests two reasons 
for caution. In the first place, the two passages quoted above, 
contra alii fatum... putant ...and ac tamen electionem vitae nobis 
relinquunt ..., belong together and appear to give two parts of 
a single doctrine; at any rate, the expressed subject of both is the 
same, and there is no reply to the first part as there later is to the 
Epicurean position, even if tamen be taken as an indication that 
Tacitus saw an inconsistency between the two parts of the one 
doctrine. Theiler has sensed this difficulty himself but thinks (p. 
82, n. 3) that Tacitus abbreviated his source so severely that the 
result misrepresents the relation of two different doctrines. In the 
second place, the last sentence but one in chapter 22 expresses, as 
Theiler points out (p.90), a notion that had been expressed by the 
elder Pliny (Nat. Hist., II, 7 [5], §23). Tacitus’ source for this, 
then, was probably not Gaius, nor does Theiler attempt to prove 
that it was; but, since this sentence is as closely connected with 
the rest of the chapter as is any other, one wonders whether it is 
necessary to seek a single source for all the other opinions here and 
to assume that the account could not have been put together by 
Tacitus himself. Nevertheless, Theiler’s case deserves the closest 
serutiny; and, even apart from his thesis concerning the source of 
this chapter of the Annals, his collection and analysis of material 
concerning the ancient debates on determinism and freedom have 
an abiding value in themselves. 

The third essay (pp. 91-152), Olof Gigon’s “Studien zu Platons 
Protagoras,” contains the sensational suggestion that Plato was not 
the author of the Protagoras. Gigon does not commit himself un- 
equivocally to this thesis (cf. pp. 102-3 and 152), which outdoes the 
most extreme hypercriticism of the nineteenth century; but he makes 
it clear that he believes this to be the most reasonable explanation 
of the awkwardness and incoherence, the unskillful combination of 
diverse sources, and the unplatonie character of both the thought 
and the composition that he detects in the dialogue.? The avowed 
purpose of the study is not, however, to determine the authenticity 
of the Protagoras but to interpret it as a literary production, to 


7 Gigon does not consider any of the external evidence for the authen- 
ticity of the dialogue. Aristotle does not cite it by name; but several 
of his statements appear to be references to it (e.g. De Part. Animal. 
687 A 23-26, cf. Protagoras 321C), and Eth. Nic. 1145 B 23-24 is 
practically a direct quotation of Protagoras 352 B-C. 
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bring to light its components and the process by which they were 
put together, and to show the disparity between the literary produc- 
tion that it is and an historical document. Beginning with the con- 
viction that the dialogue fails to accomplish its literary purpose, 
which according to Gigon is to portray Protagoras as an inconse- 
quential babbler in every way inferior to the strictly objective 
Socrates, Gigon proceeds to develop certain difficulties both in the 
form and in the thought of the dialogue which lead him to suggest 
that Plato was not its author and then devotes the great bulk of the 
essay (pp. 103-151) to a detailed but avowedly not exhaustive 
analysis and interpretation of the structure of the dialogue. In the 
course of all this he decides 1) that the introductory conversation 
of Socrates and Hippocrates and the main part of the Protagoras 
do not form an organic whole and could not have been written at 
one time (p.111), 2) that the aporetic conclusion has no connection 
with the body of the dialogue but was tacked on to it just because 
the author thought that a Socratic dialogue had to end in this fashion 
(pp. 119 and 151), 3) that the identity of the virtues here defended 
by Socrates is not the Platonic “ eidetic unity” but the doctrine of 
Kuclides of Megara (pp. 99-101), 4) that Aristippus is the source 
of the argument concerning pleasure and knowledge and the hedon- 
istic calculus here put into the mouth of Socrates as his own (pp. 
101-2 and 147), and 5) that parts but only some “ unmythical ” 
parts of the myth were taken over from the works of Protagoras 
(p. 129). 

Gigon’s analysis should in fairness be examined and tested in 
detail; but, since the limitations of space forbid this procedure in a 
review, I must simply state my belief that a consideration of the 
passages which Gigon (to translate his favorite formula of transi- 
tion) “leaps over ” would cast a different light upon those passages 
which he does analyze and upon their relation to the dialogue as a 
whole. For example, he decides that the logical errors in the 
dialogue must have been “ unintentional” (p.139); but in coming 
to this conclusion he does not mention the protests of Protagoras 
that different and even contrary things may resemble each other 
(331 D-E) and that one cannot convert the universal affirmative 
(350 E-351 4). Surely the author of the dialogue knew that the 
fallacies against which these protests are made were fallacies, for 
it was he who put the protests into the mouth of Protagoras; and, 
since he entered the protests intentionally, he must have put with 
intention the fallacies to which these protests are made. It is the 
task of the interpreter to discover what this intention may have been, 
and this task would still remain to do even had it been shown that 
the author had copied the fallacies from one source and the protests 
from another. In the same way I should think it obvious that any 
attempt to interpret the section concerned with the discussion of 
Simonides’ poem would involve consideration of 338 E-339 A where 
Protagoras states his reason for introducing this subject, 347 C-E 
where Socrates says what he thinks of all such discussions, and 
341 D where Socrates declares the preceding interpretation a joke to 
test Protagoras; 8 but Gigon passes over all this without comment in 


8 Not to mention 342 A-343C, which not only sets the tone of the 
subsequent “interpretation” (cf. A. E. Taylor, Plato*, p. 255) but 
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his treatment of the section (pp. 143-5). Instead, he is concerned 
to show that the notions imputed by Socrates to Simonides are 
probably derived from Aristippus; and in this direction he goes so 
far as even to contend that 345 D-E has nothing to do with Plato’s 
Socratic paradox that no man errs willingly, although the passage 
can refer to nothing else, since this alone could demand Socrates’ 
fantastic construction of Simonides’ sentence, whereas, if Gigon were 
right, Socrates could as well have construed ἑκών with the following 
words in the way that Simonides intended. 

The “ Quellenforschung” of the essay is all highly conjectural, 
and Gigon admits in most cases that these conjectures of his cannot 
be supported by positive evidence. It is, however, as much his use 
of evidence as any lack of it that makes the results of his source- 
hunting so dubious. For example, he concludes (p.100) from 
Aristotle, Politics 1260 A 27-28 that Gorgias had expressly denied 
any unity of the virtues and had declared them to be a pure multi- 
plicity. Yet Aristotle in this passage almost certainly refers to 
nothing but Meno 71 Eff. (cf. 1260 A 20 ff. with Meno 73); ana 
Meno 71 E not only does not imply a positive thesis of pure multi- 
plicity but Meno’s answer there is not even guaranteed by 71 D 6-8 
to be a positive thesis of Gorgias at all, since one might as well 
argue from 76 B 1-3 that Gorgias did attempt to define virtue in 
general. Gigon’s assignment (pp. 127-8, 129) of Protagoras 322 A 
3-6 to a writing of Protagoras is open to a similar objection. It is 
not only the preserved sentence of Protagoras’ treatise on the gods 
(VS®* 80 B 4), the apparent incompatibility of which with 322 A 3-5 
Gigon tries to minimize, but also Theaetetus 162 D-E, which he does 
not mention, that makes this assignment improbable, besides the 
fact that the notion, though a commonplace, is a favorite one of 
Plato’s (ef. Timaeus 42 A 1, Laws 902 B 5-6). 

Of the general “ difficulties ” that Gigon finds in the structure and 
thought of the dialogue it seems to me that only the so-called 
“hedonism” raises a genuine problem; ® and this has been discussed 
so widely and at such length that I must content myself with saying 
that such treatments of it as those of Taylor (Plato’, pp. 260f.), 
Shorey (What Plato Said, pp. 130 f.) and Moreau (La Construction 
de VIdéalisme Platonicien, pp. 64 ff.) have by anticipation refuted 
Gigon’s strict alternative, either an unplatonic stage of Plato’s 


which should be of special interest to anyone who like Gigon is con- 
sidering the structure of the dialogue, since it is explicitly announced 
(342 B 3-4) as the counterpart of the speech of Protagoras on the 
sophists at 316 D ff. 

®That the order, myth-logos, in the Protagoras (320C, 324B) is 
contrary to Plato’s procedure everywhere else (pp. 97-8) is erroneous; 
myth precedes logos in Phaedrus 274Cff., Politicus 268Dff., Laws 
677 Aff. (cf. 682 A 7-9 and 682 E), Laws 713 Aff. Nor is it correct 
that, whereas ὁσιότης is treated as a fifth virtue in the Protagoras, Plato 
elsewhere knows only four cardinal virtues (p. 99): οἵ. Meno 78 D 7 ff., 
Laches 199 Ὁ, Theaetetus 176 B; Shorey, What Plato Said, pp. 79-80 and 
460. As to Gigon’s contention (pp. 99-101) that the thesis as stated 
at 361 B 1-2 is an entirely different thing from that as stated at 329 C 
8f. and that this latter is not Platonic at all, it is here sufficient to 
observe that, even if these premises were true, Gigon’s conclusions would 
follow only on the assumption that there is no dialectical development 
within the dialogue. 
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thought or spuriousness. For all that, Gigon’s essay is worth careful 
study, for an examination of his dissections, though it prove his 
conclusions to be unfounded, should lead to a clearer understanding 
of the structure of the dialogue and the rdle which each part was 
meant to play in the whole composition. 

The fourth essay, “Zu Gregor von Nazianz,” by Bernhard Wyss 
(pp. 153-183) consists of three separate parts. In the first of these 
Wyss treats the text of three passages. He changes κωλύειν in Or. 
28 (Theolog. II), 11, P. Gr., 36, 40 b to κολούειν, pointing out that 
the passage is written against Herodotus, VII, 10, 5; and he collects 
a number of passages which demonstrate Gregory’s familiarity with 
Herodotus. He next shows that the text of Epistle 178 (37, p. 292 a, 
Migne), which is cited by Kranz in VS°, II, p. 226 (note to lines 
13 ff.) is corrupt, that there was no reference here to Democritus 
but instead one to Aristophanes, Knights 217-19, and that the sense 
of the passage must have been ois πλάττει τὸν ᾿Αγοράκριτον eis δημα- 
γωγίαν ᾿Αριστοφάνης.ς Finally he discusses the text and metre of 
the poem, πρὸς πολυόρκους διάλογος (P. Gr., 37, 790-813), suggesting 
a number of emendations, the most interesting being that of line 
311, which as emended is a parallel to Philo, De Spec. Leg., 2, 4 
(= V, p. 86, 8ff., Cohn). In the second part of the essay Wyss 
treats at length the 60 extra verses of the poem, περὶ διαθηκῶν 
(P. Gr., 37, 456-464), which Vari first published in his collation of 
the Codex Mediceo-Laurentianus. Wyss prints a corrected text of 
these lines with critical apparatus and “similia ex aliis Gregorii 
carminibus petita” and then by means of a detailed analysis and 
comparison proves that the lines are genuine and are in their proper 
place in the Laurentian codex. The third part is concerned with the 
source of Goethe’s references to the Hypsistarians, who are men- 
tioned once by Gregory of Nazianzus and once by Gregory of Nyssa. 
Wyss argues cogently that this source was Carl Ullmann’s book, 
Gregorius von Nazianz, the preface to the first edition of which 
was dated 28 August 1825. 

The final essay is Karl Meuli’s “ Griechische Opferbrauche ” 
(pages 185-287). Meuli’s main object is to show that the Olympian 
sacrifice was not a food offering like the sacrifice to the dead or to 
heroes or to chthonian gods, wherein worshippers and worshipped 
shared the victim’s flesh, but rather a ritual slaughter of an animal, 
done according to fixed rules, for human consumption. It was, he 
claims, essentially unlike either food-offerings or holocausts, both of 
which were directed to chthonian powers. The Greeks themselves 
considered it a food-offering, but they had carried over to it ideas 
that belonged properly to the chthonian communion meal. For 
whereas the chthonian powers received an equal share of the meat, 
the Olympian gods received only fat and bones. 

Meuli explains this one-sided division of the victim as a survival 
of hunting rites. He spends many pages upon the rites and customs 
of North Asiatic peoples, such as Samoyeds, Yakuts, and Tungus, 
who still have or recently had a hunting culture. Each people shows 
differences of custom, but all cut up and prepare their quarry 
according to strictly prescribed rules. The bones are removed 
unbroken and then, often with the hide, are buried or thrown into a 
stream or placed upon trees or platforms. In doing this the hunters’ 
intention is to insure more game in the future; the animal has his 
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frame restored to him. Also the hunters’ guilt-feeling is relieved. 
Many tribes cut out and similarly dispose of other members too. 
Some remove the eyes, others the ears, others the tongue; or it may 
be spleen, liver, kidneys, or any combination of parts. In any ease, 
the member must be removed and put away before the tribesmen 
start to cut the animal up. 

Such customs, Meuli believes, were universal among ancient 
hunters. Then when the hunters became herdsmen and slaughtered 
an animal for food, they continued to keep the same customs. The 
gods had nothing to do with it at first; they came in when the 
original meaning had been forgotten. Thus Meuli explains what he 
considers the incongruity of the Olympian sacrifice, that the gods’ 
share was fat and bones, which were burned up in the fire and not 
served as if to be eaten. 

Against Meuli’s position one can say that he appears to have 
taken too seriously what Greek authors meant humorously. The 
story that Hesiod tells (Theogony 535-560) of Prometheus’ trick in 
dividing the victim between gods and men is a jest at the skimpy 
portion that men left for the gods in the sacrificial meal. And, as 
is usual in a jest, the facts are exaggerated. The gods actually 
received more than fat and bones, as the Homeric descriptions of 
sacrifices make plain (6. g. Iliad, I, 447-474). The worshippers cut 
out whole thighs for the gods, wrapped them in folds of fat, and 
then laid on pieces of meat cut from other parts of the careass. 
These portions were then burnt whole as the gods’ share of the feast, 
and all other edible parts were consumed by the mortal participants. 

Meuli has no right to interpret μηροί as thigh-bones bare of meat. 
The word means “ thighs,” and there is nothing to indicate that the 
whole thigh, flesh and bone together, is not meant. 

After all, the Olympian gods could not receive their portion of 
food as the dead and heroes did. Since they did not lie in graves 
or dwell beneath the earth, food could not be left on the graves for 
them nor the victim’s blood reach them through the soil. For they 
lived in the sky, and their portion could reach them only as a sweet 
savor rising up in the smoke. See Aristophanes, Birds 193 and 
1517 f.; compare Genesis 8. 21, Exodus 29. 18. This would be 
enough for them; being immortal they could get only pleasure, not 
nourishment, from it. 

Now the Greek, though pious enough, was also thrifty. Why 
should good meat be burned on the altar, when inferior and useless 
parts made just as good a savor? In fact, what smells better than 
the fat as the fire consumes it? Still, the Greek would not go so 
far as to burn only fat and bones; he burned much of the round- 
steak part too, and that nearest the bone is best. Even so, there was 
no sense in risking the gods’ displeasure; it was well known that 
they disliked being slighted. So small pieces were cut from each of 
the superior parts of the meat and laid upon the fat-encased thighs. 
A witty man might well see an amusing just-so story in this treat- 
ment of divine guests. Hence the Prometheus story in the Theogony 
and the jokes of the comic poets quoted by Meuli (page 216, note 5), 
who does not perceive their comic exaggerations. 

According to Meuli, the hunters’ custom of removing certain 
organs and of either disposing of them along with the bones or 
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serving them cooked to chosen individuals explains both ὠμοθετεῖν 
and σπλάγχνα πάσασθαι. But it is more likely that the raw pieces 
were small cuts of better meat. And I doubt that any deep signifi- 
cance lies in the eating of σπλάγχνα during the burning of the fat- 
encased thighs. For the gods’ portion was soon consumed, whereas 
a goodly time passed before the meat was roasted for the men’s 
banquet. Yet this was supposed to be a communion meal. The 
participants would therefore have to eat something to keep the gods 
company, and viscera can be quickly cooked. The gods’ portion 
would have to be burned at once when the flames were high; the 
roasting was done over a bed of coals. Today on Easter morning in 
Greek towns and villages, while the lambs are in process of being 
roasted over the coals, the waiting folk consume crisp pieces of 
toasted gut along with cheese, olives, and retsina. 

One must notice too that Meuli can show very few instances where 
the hunters burn bones and viscera. Usually they bury them, expose 
them, or throw them in water. This is a long way from the in- 
variable burning of meat, fat, and bones in honor of the gods. 
Moreover the fat is emphasized in the Theogony: καλύψας ἀργέτι 
δημῷ (541), ἀνείλετο λευκὸν ἄλειφαρ (553). Yet fat has no part in 
the hunters’ rites that Meuli describes; they concern bones, hide, and 
certain organs. 

So in spite of Meuli’s imposing array of evidence there is still a 
good ease for supposing that Greeks and other peoples always 
thought of this sort of sacrifice as a communion meal. We cannot 
yet regard as superseded the excellent interpretation of W. Robert- 
son Smith in The Religion of the Semites (3 ed., London, Black, 
1927), pp. 269-271. What could be easier than to think of sharing 
food with the gods, once commensal eating had begun? Notice 
Gilgamesh 11: how the gods gather like flies about Utnapishtim’s 
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E. H. Sturtevant. An Introduction to Linguistic Science. Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 173. 


It seems to be the particular fate of the science of linguistics that, 
in spite of periodical attempts to popularize it, it never becomes 
truly popular; and this fact, in turn, calls forth the periodically 
recurrent attempts in this direction. The reasons for the ultimate 
inefficiency of such attempts appear to be twofold: in the first place, 
it is true that any human language, once established, represents a 
metaphysical system imposed upon the world of phenomena whose 
philosophical (or mythological) motivations are far above the 
intellectual level of the average practitioner of the particular lan- 
guage—and even of the average theoretician, who cannot always be a 
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philosopher. Similarly, not all those who use money in everyday 
life, nor all professional economists, would be able to write as 
enlightening a note on the metaphysical system represented by money, 
as has Paul Valéry. There is necessary a certain degree of other- 
worldliness in order to describe well the things of this world. 

Secondly, modern professional linguistics in the one and a half 
centuries of its existence, dealing with language, as it has, more or 
less in terms of the natural sciences (in the course of which much 
intellectual effort has gone into the discovery of certain patterns of 
evolution or correspondences), has been able to offer disappointingly 
little in the way of practical applicability to human life. It is evi- 
dently in recognition of this fact, and moved by a desperate desire 
to prove to the public the social value of the present volume, that its 
publishers assert that the scholarly linguists have been “doing for 
language, and often with more accuracy, what medicine has been 
doing for health, or engineering for tall buildings.” But have 
modern linguists ever successfully attempted to “cure” the disease 
of language, or to “ construct” languages? (Such curative or con- 
structive achievements belong, at least today, only to great artists 
of the word—to the poets.) 

Professor Sturtevant’s Introduction to Linguistic Science is a 
carefully printed, thoroughly reliable, easily readable, skillfully, 
clearly, and often wittily written book, based on the vast learning 
of a scholar who has worked indefatigably on many languages. But 
its doctrine is ultimately that of the school of the Neogrammarians 
of the 1870’s. In its clear and unpedantic presentation of a difficult 
subject it continues the tradition of such valuable American works 
as those of Whitney, Sapir, Bloomfield (while succeeding in avoiding 
the antimentalistic bias of the latter). I cannot say that it goes 
beyond these standard works, but it does represent an up-to-date 
version of general linguistics, as taught, on the highest level, in the 
United States (with the added virtue, just mentioned, of moderation 
in the current antimentalistic trend). And it offers (as had the work 
of Bloomfield) a new rich stock of materials drawn from American 
current speech, by means of which the comparative method can be 
more easily brought home to the American reader: the amusing, 
lively examples of everyday language, put into relation with Indo- 
European facts, will surely enlighten such a reader about the broad 
linguistic framework into which this or that solecism, this or that 
difficulty, characteristic of today’s speech, may fit. (It may be said 
that it is this fact of being rooted in the home-soil, so linguistically 
fertile, of .America that gives also the journal American Speech, 
from which Sturtevant draws so many of his examples, its vivid 
flavor, in comparison with which the parallel European publications 
[Le frangais moderne, L’Italiano nostro, Muttersprache| appear 
pale. ) 

As far as concerns philosophy of language, however, this book is 
not to be compared with similar works from abroad (von der Gabe- 
lentz, Schuchardt-Brevier, DeSaussure, Vendryés). One need only 
put side by side the table of contents (which begins with Phonetics 
and culminates with The Comparative Method) with that, for 
example, of the Schuchardt-Brevier, in order to see that the bulk of 
Sturtevant’s linguistics is still that of the Brugmann-Osthoff school. 
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To be sure, in a chapter dealing with the origin of language, Sturte- 
vant offers a contribution of his own, inspired by Whitney. The 
difficulty with this as with other evolutionary theories, which would 
develop human speech out of the animal ery, is that they must appeal 
to a mutation which in itself remains unexplained. We are asked to 
believe that a human being would, on a certain day, start to use 
gestures or cries which had hitherto accompanied certain of his 
actions spontaneously—with the specific purpose of inciting in a 
fellow-being the action hitherto associated therewith. This would 
involve as it were a deliberate “fictional” use of what had been 
unconscious (the term “ fictional” is my own; Sturtevant says some- 
what baldly: “language must have been invented for the purpose of 
lying ’”’); it presupposes, then, a sudden mental development of a 
higher order (the discovery of purposeful fictional action), for which 
no rational explanation is given by Sturtevant, or has ever been 
given, in Darwinistic theories. (In Whitehead’s system of thought, 
the development of an existing species into one of a higher order is 
the clearest proof of supranatural action.) 

Otherwise it could be said that this “ Introduction ” rather serves 
to codify ideas of past linguistics than to open up new philosophical 
vistas for the future, and I am inclined to believe that Sturtevant 
would be the first to admit this statement, and with grim satisfaction: 
his school, which sees itself ahistorically, cannot admit the periodical 
necessity of renovation under the influence of new philosophical 
trends. For as he states in his introductory chapter: “for both 
[scientist and layman], the philosopher’s attempt to find a cogent 
theory of knowledge is irrelevant.” 

Why is it that this most recent compendium of linguistics reads, 
so far as the doctrine is concerned, exactly like Meyer-Liibke’s Hin- 
fiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachen or any other 
“ Tntroduction ” of Neogrammarian inspiration? The answer seems 
to me to lie in the fact that only a certain type of scholar is apt to 
be attracted by the science of linguistics, as it has been predomi- 
nantly practised since Bopp: one who finds adequate intellectual 
satisfaction in the discovery of factually existing phonetie (or pho- 
nologic) changes, of loan-words, and in the comparative reconstruc- 
tion of prototype languages — without asking too many questions 
about the “meaning” of language in general or even of Indo- 
European (that is: the nature of the world-picture which is unfolded 
in the Indo-European languages). This type is the positivistic 
scholar. 

But as concerns the average cultured reader for whom this book 
is intended, and who will surely be no specialist in positivistie lin- 
guistics—I wonder how much enlightenment he will gain from such 
a chapter as that on “Taboo” (p. 124), which opens with the 
following words: “In every human community ... certain acts must 
not be performed under certain circumstances, although compelling 
reasons for the inhibitions are difficult to find, or the reasons given 
in the community are arbitrary and fanciful.” These “ queer inhi- 
bitions,” this “irrational avoidance” of certain acts, are practised, 
we are told, not only by primitive peoples but by man the world 
over, in the following “ departments of human life ”: “ religion, sex, 
excretion, dress, eating, social status.” (Where does he place the 
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taboos for illness and death?) And anyone must question the defi- 
nitions given of “irrational” (can, for example, the world-wide 
appreciation of Virgil be called “irrational” because at different 
times and in different places, different reasons have been given for 
this?) and of “ compelling reason ” (evidently a religious justification 
would not seem “ compelling” or “ reasonable ” to Sturtevant, whose 
Weltanschauung does not allow him to put religious taboos above 
those of sex, excretion, ete.; in fact, so little attention does he pay 
to the religious phenomenon as such that he offers no examples of 
the linguistic taboos conditioned by religion: the Jewish device of 
tetragrammaton is not mentioned—though there is a reference to 
“four-letter words” in English; and the word bloody is discussed 
only in reference to its infrequency in America, with no consideration 
of the Christian dogmatic implications of this curse). While I would 
not deny to Sturtevant the right to his individual table of values, 
I cannot but wonder how much his particular approach can con- 
tribute to our general knowledge of the taboos in human language, 
when he does not appreciate the cultural achievement implied in 
them. 

Given the positivistie tendency just described, it is only to be 
expected that Sturtevant’s chapters on “meaning” (semantics) will 
be short (in fact, 9 pages), and much less up to date than are those 
on phoneties and morphology. Indeed, the first section of chapter 
XIII greets us with the ominous newspaper head-line: “ semantic 
change erratic ”—in which is implicit the old Neogrammatic con- 
viction that phonetic change is more regular than semantic change; 
the fact seems to have been forgotten that all phonetic laws have 
been established on the basis of evident (not “ erratic”) semantic 
equations. Nor does Sturtevant mention Sperber’s postulate of 
“semantic tendencies” (which compare not unfavorably with 
“ phonetic laws”) or Meringer’s and Schuchardt’s method of Wérter 
und Sachen, which showed the indebtedness of semantic shift to 
conditions of material civilization. It is possible, according to the 
latter method, to accept Eng. write and Germ. reissen (to take one 
of Sturtevant’s examples) as representing one and the same Ger- 
manic verb, not only, as Sturtevant suggests, because of the inter- 
mediate stages attested for this verb by O. Saxon writan “ cut, 
write,” ete., but also because of the cultural fact, attested by parallel 
semantic evidence (cf. Kluge-Gotze, s.v. Buch) as well as by extra- 
linguistic evidence, that, with the Germanic peoples, “ writing” 
consisted originally of “scratching, cutting.” The explanation of 
semantic. shifts has not been carried further in this volume than it 
was with Wundt; the theoretical possibility of a “shift of semantic 
emphasis” is considered as adequate explanation of why the shift 
actually took place: we are not offered reasons why it took place in 
a particular cultural climate, hic et nunc. Knave, we are told, meant 
originally “ boy,” then “ servant ” (“many boys are servants’), then 
“raseal””’ (“some servants are rascals”). But some servants are 
also models of loyalty, and still knave does not mean “a loyal man”! 
For the shift represented by Gr. θυμός, etymologically equal to Lat. 
fumus, Sturtevant states: “We have no evidence at all upon the 
way in which such changes occur ”’—a dogmatic statement of one 
who would cut himself off from the finds of comparative pre-logical 
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psychology. We are told, also, that “The speaker who first called 
the support of a table a leg must have been aware that he was 
applying the word to a thing very different... .” I would suggest, 
on the contrary, that, according to primitive psychology, this “ first 
speaker ” was not aware of having taken a step in a new direction: 
Lévy-Bruhl (who is not mentioned in this volume) would explain 
that, by what he has called the “law of participation,” the primitive 
speaker could actually see a table as sharing, with man and animals, 
the organ of the leg. In dealing with such primitive metaphors, 
rational psychology is a poor guide (in general, all “figures of 
speech ” are disposed of by being referred to the Wundtian catalogue 
of metonymy, synecdoche, ete.). 

It is only natural that Sturtevant should exclude from linguistic 
science the branch that he calls (p. 64) “stylistic” (if I may be 
allowed a stylistic observation, I would connect the omission of the 
-s with Sturtevant’s feeling that stylistic is closer to rhetoric than to 
phonetics, phonemics, linguistics, ete.) : the selection of concurrent 
linguistic forms for artistic purposes should, in his opinion, be left 
either to rhetoric, or to essays on particular authors (the latter 
category evidently being considered by the author as the task of 
literary criticism). This stand is tantamount to a denial of the 
existence of aesthetic purpose at the root of a grammatical change— 
a stand diametrically opposed to the tenet of this reviewer, who has 
always insisted: “ Nihil est in grammatica quod non fuerit in stylo.” 
It is due to his disregard of stylisties that Sturtevant will explain 
(p. 113), under the heading “contamination of phrases,’ the 
Ciceronian passage: “Ergo in Graecia musici floruerunt, disce- 
bantque id [sc. musicam] omnes,” by such “ mistakes ” in English as 
“The First Church will employ an organist and a boy to blow it 
[86. the organ] ” (just as he often has recourse to “lapses” [p. 37] 
in order to explain standard speech—without explaining how a lapse 
can become standard). 

Now any Hispanist knows that such zeugmatie or brachylogie 
usage of word-material in a sentence is a current feature (whether 
influenced by Cicero or not) of the classical writers of the siglo de 
oro—who would not indulge in “ mistakes.” With those writers the 
so-called “omission of an antecedent” is obviously a deliberate 
stylistic device corresponding to their tendency to concentrate on a 
few words, whose facets in the sentence, however, are multiplied 
(a tendency which is also reflected in the frequent puns found in 
Baroque writers)—in other words, corresponding to an aesthetic 
ideal different from that of modern standard English. Thus the 
naturalistic identification of a “mistake” in English with a trait 
of Ciceronian elegance (the latency of musica in musici) leads to a 
misconception of the stylistic, and ultimately linguistic, value of the 
latter. Moreover, to appeal to the general context as antecedent, is— 
if considered from the point of view of language in general, without 
the prejudices engendered by the habits prescribed in particular 
languages—as natural and legitimate a procedure as is the insistence 
on a verbal antecedent. The latter, in those languages in which it 
does occur, is simply an arbitrary decision of grammarians, dictated 
by their particular tastes. (Similarly, the hysteron proteron device 
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has the same claims to general validity as has that of proteron 
hysteron.) 

I cannot share Sturtevant’s conviction that the study of “ lapses ” 
in conversation (to which he ascribes [p. 32] the same importance 
as to dialects—though dialects are established parlances, while lapses 
come and go) will teach us much about general linguistics: that 
mistakes in speech are made, and that certain types of mistakes 
occur more frequently than others, is a fact; but the reason why 
certain mistakes (or types of mistakes) and not others come to be 
accepted in a particular community as normal speech is itself a 
problem which must be solved (eglino amano is a gross mistake 
which finally achieved respectability in Italian, but the parallel mis- 
take in German dialects dassen sie kommen has not enjoyed equal 
success). 

In my opinion the solution can best be arrived at by combining 
two procedures: one should first analyze the linguistic situation or 
pathological condition of the language by which the speakers are 
encouraged to accept a given mistake (ef. La grammaire des fautes 
of Henri Frei [Geneva, 1929], who attempts to show the “ diseased ” 
system which has brought about the mistakes he treats). In addition, 
an inquiry should be made into the sociological and cultural situation 
(resulting in a particular “style”) of the speaking community that 
is willing to accept a mistake as standard speech—for the same 
linguistie situation will not inevitably guarantee the same degree of 
willingness to cure the “disease” with a mistake as remedy. 

Again, the lapse of “ contamination ” is given as sole explanation 
(p. 112) for the so-called “ rime words” (e. g. clap + crash = clash). 
Apart from my suspicion that many of these explanations are 
fanciful concoctions which further etymological inquiry will render 
superfluous (in view of Germ. glimmern, flimmern, Eng. glimmer and 
flimmer could as well be simple derivations from gleam, flame)— 
I would say that, even when the theory of contamination can be 
accepted, one must go beyond this in search of a particular 
“English ” reason. In this basically monosyllabic language which 
has lost the possibility of certain nuances which, in other Germanic 
languages, are expressed by verbal suffixes (cf. Germ. schiitten— 
schiittern—schiitteln), it is reasonable to assume a purposeful 
(stylistic) desire to express new shades of meaning by (equally 
monosyllabic) rime words. These could, to a certain extent, be com- 
pared to the “clipped words” (type: rumbullion > rum) that 
became fashionable at about the same time (from 1500 on). 

Even the mistakes of the uneducated, when they have become 
accepted by this group, may be shown to respect certain stylistic 
restrictions. For example, the use of J says (by analogy with he 
says) has very strict limitations: it is never used as a true present 
(e.g. *I says you are wrong) ; it serves only as a historical present, 
introduced into narrative as a parenthetical formula (“I can’t come,” 
he says; so I says, “Why can’t you? 3). The stylistic reason behind 
the mistake is the desire to have a unified formula for reported 


dialogue (corresponding to the formula "» ᾿ said in the past 6156) --- 


which will offer the emotional effect of “the past re-enacted.” Thus 
the paralogical form I says has been kept within the limits of the 
original stylistic intention. 
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That “linguistics without stylistics” can ruin the simplest ety- 
mological explanation, even of a current American word—this may 
be shown by Sturtevant’s mistaken interpretation (alone of its kind 
in this work, I may say) of frigidaire, which he explains (p. 121) 
as a “ possessive compound like redhead, flatfoot, Great-heart, ete.) ,” 
with the silent -e “ which is thought to lend distinction (cf. shoppe),” 
and “the final accent that we have in many loan-words from the 
French (millionaire, chiffonier).” Sturtevant, then, would decom- 
pose frigidaire into the two English words frigid and air, plus the 
“e of distinction ” (from shoppe), plus a final accent borrowed from 
French. It is true enough that folk-etymology could, in this case, 
appeal to the fact that the apparatus in question, is, indeed, charac- 
terized by “cold air”; but the fact is that our word is simply Fr. 
frigidaire, the regular word for “ refrigerator,’ from Lat. frigi- 
darium “a place where things are kept cool” (the learned frigidaire 
is attested in the 16th century and has been revived in the 20th: ef. 
Dauzat, Dict. étym., s.v. frigidaire). My point here is not that 
Sturtevant should have known the French etymology, but that he 
should have recognized that the English etymology he proposes goes 
counter to English stylisties for at least three reasons: 


1. In the -e of shoppe which he invokes as a parallel for frigid 
air[e, we have the revival of a Middle English form in an effort to 
suggest the mellow nuance of quaint charm—hardly appropriate in 
reference to a modern technical achievement of streamlined efficiency. 


2. Contemporary formations of the once poetic type Greatheart, 
etc. (possessive compounds, or Bahuvrihi) are regularly pejorative 
(dimwit, long-hair, flat-foot), and they are reserved for reference 
to animate beings except when used adjectively: short-sleeve dress 
(cf. the article of Miss Hatcher, “ Bahuvrihi in Sears-Roebuck,” 
M. L. N., LIX, p. 515). 

3. The adjective frigid has in English an emotional, pejorative 
tinge which would exclude it from advertising. 


Thus, whether one is treating Cicero, or modern advertising, stylisties 
must be included as an integral part of linguistics. 

And, if this be granted, it would follow as a corollary that the 
division between linguistics and philology which Sturtevant advocates 
(p. 8) is unwarranted. More and more, linguistics must lean on 
philology (by which term I understand not only the study of texts 
but also the study of the particular civilization revealed in the texts). 
The severance of linguistics from phi'ology was a necessity at a time 
when the laws governing language in general had to be clarified. 
But I think that the heroic period of the great discoveries in general 
linguistics is now closed, and that the time has come when the 
linguist, after having been trained in the fundamentals of general 
linguistics, must become a philologist—for only with the knowledge 
of particular civilizations, particular literatures and “styles” will 
he be able to explain the hic et nunc of particular linguistic develop- 
ments. I know that, in German universities, the departments of 
comparative linguistics have, in the last decades, developed more and 
more linguists who, while possessing the necessary comparative back- 
ground, were competent in one particular philological field (e. g. Old 
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Irish language and literature, Old Germanic languages and mythology, 
etc.) : the example of Ascoli or Schuchardt, who, as (comparative) 
scholars in Romance, had the great asset of being firmly rooted in one 
cultural climate—had come to prevail over that of a Brugmann or 
an Osthoff, who were able to fly with the greatest of ease from San- 
skrit to Osco-Umbrian. Even pure comparatists such as Wilhelm 
Schulze and Meillet, who dealt with a reconstructed Indo-European, 
attempted in their last days, to orientate linguistics more and more 
toward the “ sociology of the Indo-European civilization.” 

Another exclusivistic tendency of Sturtevant’s (we have already 
had occasion to note his disregard of religion, mythological thinking, 
philosophy, cultural history, and literary style) is his stand against 
the “ absurd” (p. 31) historical or etymological spelling of English 
and French (p. 25): “It may be suggested that the most efficient as 
well as the easiest way to improve the situation [in English] would 
be the complete cessation of the teaching of spelling. This would 
shorten the school course by a year or two, adding that much to the 
useful life of every child, and saving considerable sums of money 
now wasted. But of course there are several vested interests, which 
may be counted on to prevent that reform.” 

I would first question the legitimacy of this reasoning, which lays 
such stress on the saving of money and man-hours and which would 
attribute mercenary motives to those who might oppose such values. 
But even if Sturtevant’s purpose were the less materialistic one of 
using the time now “ wasted” on spelling for exercises more profit- 
able for the students’ intellectual development—is it proven that 
those nations less afflicted by the evils of historical spelling are, 
actually, farther ahead in mental development, or have produced 
greater poets and scientists? (Compare England or France to Spain 
or Turkey.) It is obviously true that to force children to transpose 
the spoken linguistic material into a quite different (as it were, 
algebraic) written system is to require of them a gratuitous effort, 
if this is measured in terms of immediate results (and, in our 
un-meditative civilization, it is just this criterion by which “ effici- 
ency ” is determined). But the mental effort involved in learning 
orthography need not be lost in the long run. It may be granted 
that with teachers of no linguistic ability, and who share with Sturte- 
vant the conviction of the “ absurdity ” of our present orthographical 
system, this system will be a meaningless burden on teacher and 
student alike. But it could as well be a challenge: a challenge to 
seek for the meaning in the seemingly arbitrary. The absurd and 
inefficient -b- found in the verb doubt may serve to stimulate the 
etymological curiosity latent in every speaker (for, to vary the saying 
of Carl Becker, “ every speaker is his own historian of language”), 
by suggesting the connection with dubious and indubitable. The 
eradication of all the picturesque ruins still surviving in our written 
language is surely the last thing to advocate for the American school- 
child, all too prone to ignore the forces behind the ruins of the past; 
and, from a practical point of view, there can be no doubt that the 
difficulties imposed by English spelling have served to train the 
memory of English-speaking children for empirical detail. I have 
always admired, for example, the quickness with which Americans 
grasp foreign names—which, immediately on hearing, they transpose 
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into the written form (often after asking the—so characteristically 
American—question: “ How do you spell it? ”). 

Moreover, the possibility of spelling loan-words according to the 
orthography obtaining in the foreign languages from which they are 
borrowed has surely facilitated the admission of loan-words into 
English—on a scale unknown to other European (especially Slav) 
languages. And this tendency of English to “ swallow foreign words 
raw” (to use Jespersen’s picturesque wording: ef. Sturtevant, p. 
147) is itself connected with certain moral values we could not easily 
miss (in this language or in its speakers) : hospitality and tolerance 
toward other languages (and other ways of being). 

Finally one need hardly remind a professional linguist that the 
retention of historical spelling is not without motivation in English: 
if the linguistic progress illustrated by the development of English 
(which Jespersen in his Progress in Language has stressed and 
eulogized in line with Spencerian philosophy) has not been accom- 
panied by a corresponding progress in spelling, the reason is that 
English (like French) has undergone such a violent phonetic develop- 
ment that a gradual adaptation of spelling to pronunciation as we 
find it in Spanish has been impossible (a historical fact which 
deserves the respect of a historical linguist). Only by an arbitrary 
decision to sever historical ties would it be possible for our spelling 
to “catch up”; and if this move should be adopted, the resultant 
correspondence between spelling and pronunciation would be quite 
different from that obtaining in Spanish—which (unlike French, for 
example) is still only a modified Latin, a fabric in which the weave 
of etymological connections is still preserved. Not that Sturtevant 
is advocating such a tabula rasa program, at one blow: he would 
simply let the system we have perish by slow disintegration (and 
this is the only “therapy” for linguistic disease proposed in the 
volume). But it is strange that a scholar in linguistics, whose pro- 
fession it is to formulate laws where the layman can see only 
disorder, should deliberately invite chaos. 

If this chaos should materialize, what would happen to the care- 
fully maintained distinction between homonyms, by means of 
spelling? On this point there is a very enlightening article by 
D. L. Bolinger (Language, XXII, p. 332) on “ visual morphemes.” 
The author shows that in contemporary English the differentiation 
of synonyms by spelling (reign—rain) is making still further pro- 
gress, in the direction of creating “new homonyms”: grey is pre- 
ferred in a good sense, gray in a bad; the humorous use of the -ea- 
spelling gives a word traditionally spelled with ee a pejorative tinge: 
“Tt’s all Greak to me”; the “ ghastly ” gh- of ghost (whose expres- 
sivity had already been pointed out by Schopenhauer) may be 
carried over to facetious nonce-spellings such as, “ He ghulped and 
ghasped.” 

As I would express it: in the written language a network of 
associations has been created whereby the meaning of the words is 
symbolized by their visual appearance—just as in the spoken 
language the meaning of the words is symbolized by their acoustic 
form (dreary sounds “dreary”). Such symbolical associations, 
however arbitrary they may seem from a logical point of view, are 
an integral part of the Sprachgefiihl: they give the speaking com- 
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munity the feeling of possessing, of “inhabiting,” of being com- 
fortably at home, in their language (just as we are apt to make 
intimate symbols out of the chance objects that surround us in our 
daily environment). Should the emotional ties with our written 
language be cut by the destruction of the web of visual associations 
which our traditional orthography has woven? 

I should not like to give the impression, in this critique, of 
passing lightly over a book that is based on the patient and dis- 
interested investigation into many languages, and is saturated with 
the experience gained in a life’s work by a venerable scholar, who 
is an emeritus, indeed a benemeritus of Yale. Nor do I wish to 
imply that this linguistic work cannot greatly enlighten scholars and 
laymen alike. But—amicus Plato, magis amica veritas—my personal 
ideal of what linguistics could and should be in our world of today 
compels me to say that this introduction to linguistics is dated—more 
in what it omits than in what it includes; and that, wide of range 
as the book is in its material, the basic linguistic conception under- 
lying it is somewhat narrowed by prejudices which it is the task of 
the next generation to explode. 


SPITZER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


JOSEPH VocT. Constantin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert. 
Munich, Miinchner Verlag, 1949. Pp. 303; 16 pl. Half-cloth, 
DM 14.50. 


It is significant of the wide interest in the career of Constantine 
the Great that there should appear almost simultaneously, in Eng- 
land and in Germany, A. H. M. Jones’ Constantine and the Con- 
version of Europe, A. Alfoldi’s The Conversion of Constantine and 
Pagan Rome (both reviewed below), and the present volume. These 
volumes deal with an epoch whose significance in the history of the 
world it would be difficult to exaggerate. Vogt’s and Jones’ books 
are designed for popular reading, but will also be of use to scholars. 

Vogt devotes nearly one-half of his book to a review of the 
development of the Roman Empire as it gradually came to the 
situation in which Constantine appeared. The remainder of the 
volume consists of a careful description of the reign of Constantine 
and a brief indication of the results, in the remainder of the fourth 
century, of Constantine’s acts and policies. Throughout, the author 
is at pains to point out the difficulties and controversies which 
surround the evidence for the various phases of Constantine’s career. 
There is a brief critical bibliography appended to each chapter, and 
sixteen excellent plates (including some striking coin portraits) are 
provided. 

Inevitably, Vogt’s book will not have the circulation in English- 
speaking countries that Jones’ volume will have, but scholars will 
find it useful as an introduction and survey of the subject, and the 
bibliography is valuable, especially for recent continental publica- 
tions which have not yet become well known in this country. In the 
account of Constantine’s building activities, one misses a reference 
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to A. Grabar, Martyrium: Recherches sur le culte des reliques et 
Vart chrétien antique (Paris, 1943-1946), in which this building 
program is placed in its historical perspective. Specialists will 
await eagerly the appearance of the author’s article on Constantine 
in the Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum (which he says in 
the foreword was completed in 1944 and will, it is hoped, soon be 
published), in which the complete scholarly apparatus is presented. 

This reviewer is disappointed to find that Vogt clings to the 
obsolete view that the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius is a 
wholly genuine work. Other scholars, less bound by tradition, are 
coming to realize that this Vita, while it grew out of an original 
work of Eusebius, is in its present form at least partly a pia fraus. 
This realization by no means detracts from the stature of Constan- 
tine, and it will serve to give us a better opinion of Eusebius. 


A. H. M. Jones. Constantine and the Conversion of Europe. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton for The English Universities 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv + 271; 2 maps. 5/-. 


In this attractive volume (a part of the Teach Yourself History 
Library edited by A. L. Rowse of Oxford) Constantine’s career and 
its significance for world history are presented, competently and 
lucidly, for the general reader. Teachers will probably find the 
book useful for collateral reading, and scholars will read with 
interest the concluding chapter in which Constantine’s career is 
summarized and evaluated. The only blemish which the reviewer 
finds is that the author chooses to remain unconvinced by the attack 
which has been made on Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. 


A. Aurétp1. The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome. 
Translated by H. Mattingly. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii + 140. $4.50. 


The achievement of Constantine the Great, “one of the few ines- 
capable figures in European history and one of the most intractable ” 
(in the phrase of N. H. Baynes), has exercised such fascination 
for modern scholars that the literature concerning his alliance with 
the Church has become enormous. The sources and subject-matter 
being what they are, this literature is complicated and often con- 
troversial; and when additions are constantly being made to it, pub- 
lication of a volume by a scholar of the high rank of Alfoldi will 
be greeted as an event of the first importance. 

The volume aims to depict Constantine’s religious development as 
it is mirrored in his fight with the aristocracy of the city of Rome, 
the only pagan group capable of resisting him. The work is pre- 
sented “in almost exactly the form in which it appeared in a Hun- 
garian review during the second World War, but with the addition 
of some bibliographical and critical notes.” The volume forms the 
first of a series which the author hopes to write as a study of the 
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national revival of the Roman aristocracy in the face of the Chris- 
tian movement, in order to correct the mistake which he thinks 
modern historians have made “in treating Constantinople as the 
focus of the late Roman Empire in the fourth century and in 
neglecting the old capital.” Mattingly’s admirable translation easily 
reaches the difficult goal of not sounding like a translation at all. 

The main motivation of Alfdldi’s study has been the discovery 
(made largely by him) of fresh evidence supplied by coins, which 
he considers have “ hitherto been unduly neglected or depreciated.” 
It is of great value to have this evidence, earlier presented in journal 
articles and monographs, collected here in convenient form. The 
author modestly writes that while his reconstruction will produce no 
sensational reversal of earlier results, it will demonstrate the way in 
which the Christianization of the Empire provoked a violent re- 
action from those who felt responsible for the Roman national 
tradition, and “ will make the immense scope and historical signifi- 
cance of that reaction for the first time fully intelligible.” 

The modern views of Constantine’s character are many and varied. 
Alfoldi concludes (p. 30, n. 1) that the Emperor was, as Philo- 
storgius felt, just as brutal and decided as he was farsighted and 
intelligent; too practical and hurried to feel any scruples as to ways 
and means, he could be in turn either loyal and mild or crafty and 
treacherous. He was above all a man of action, often a fanatical 
and impetuous one. 

There will be no need, in a brief review, to trace all the details 
of Alféldi’s exposition, for all scholars concerned with Constantine 
will wish to read the book for themselves, and any reader familiar 
with the intricacies of the controversy will be aware of the pitfalls. 
It is only just, however, to warn those who are not already versed in 
the subject that not all the evidence is as clear and unquestionable 
as Alfoldi presents it. 

For example, the author makes an important point (p. 104) of the 
death of Constantine’s mother early in A. D. 330 and her burial in 
Rome. He mentions that Seeck, on the evidence of coins, placed her 
death after 335, a time when her burial in Rome could not have the 
significance which Alf6ldi attaches to it; but he does not here under- 
take to refute Seeck’s view, remarking that he will “return to this 
point later ” (presumably in some other publication, since the matter 
is not mentioned elsewhere in this volume). Alfdldi does not men- 
tion the tradition that St. Helen was buried in Constantinople, not 
Rome, and he does not cite the convincing material assembled by E. 
Gerland. to show that the report of Helen’s burial in Rome is legen- 
dary (Konstantin ἃ. Gr. in Geschichte u. Sage [Texte u. Forsch- 
ungen zur byz.-neugr. Philologie, No. 23], p. 80, n. 171). 

Another major point which Alfoldi makes (p.52) is that Con- 
stantine’s Lateran Basilica “ became the model for all succeeding 
sacred buildings of the Christian Church.” This claim is debatable. 
On this subject the reader should consult A. Grabar’s study Mar- 
tyrium (Paris, 1946). 

Quoting the famous remark of Constantine that he was “ bishop of 
those outside ” (the Church?), Alfoldi writes (p.34) that “ what he 
meant by ‘those outside ’— whether the pagans, the heretics, or 
mankind beyond the frontiers—does not so much matter...” This 
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is, actually, a point which calls for more detailed discussion than 
Alfoldi thinks fit to give to it. W. Seston (“Constantine as a 
‘Bishop’,” J. R. S., XXXVII [1947], pp. 127-131) has shown the 
fundamental importance of the meaning of this phrase for the study 
of Constantine’s position with respect to the Church. Alféldi may 
not have been able to use this article, which appeared soon before the 
publication of his book, though he cites (p. 117, n. 1) an article of 
his own in the same issue of the J. R.S. 

One of the major themes in Alféldi’s study is, naturally, the 
foundation of Constantinople (incidentally, on p. 110 he places the 
dedication on 17 May instead of 11 May 330). By founding his new 
capital, Alfoldi writes (p.110), Constantine “gave his Christian 
organization of the State a centre free from any touch of paganism.” 
Citing Malalas, Alfoldi states that the dedication of the city was 
accompanied by a solemn Mass. There was brought into being, 
Alfoldi recognizes, a Tyche of Constantinople, but her sceptre on 
bronze coins and medallions bears Christian symbols. The evidence 
as it is presented here all tends to point to the Christian character 
of the new capital, though it is recognized that some traces of 
paganism inevitably existed. 

On the whole subject of the foundation of the city, Alféldi’s 
exposition may be thought deficient because he does not make it 
sufficiently clear to the uninitiated that in antiquity itself there 
existed two distinct traditions as to the dedication of the new capital. 
Some texts describe the dedication of the city to Tyche alone, while 
others record that it was dedicated to Christ or to the Virgin or 
(some say) to both together. A. Frolow convincingly argues, in an 
article which Alfoldi does not mention (“La dédicace de Con- 
stantinople dans la tradition byzantine,” Rev. de Vhist. des religions, 
CXXVII [1944], pp. 61-127), that examination of the evidence 
shows that Constantinople was originally placed only under the 
protection of Tyche, with pagan ceremonies, and that the hypothesis 
of a simultaneous Christian ceremony must apparently be abandoned. 
Moreover, the phrase in Malalas which Alfoldi (p. 110, n. 6) takes 
to refer to a celebration of the Mass may actually be only a variant, 
among the chronicler’s numerous stock descriptions of sacrifices 
which accompanied the foundations of cities; see A. Schenk v. 
Stauffenberg, Die rém. Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas (Stuttgart, 
1931), pp. 216-217, and J. M. C. Toynbee, “ Roma and Constantino- 
polis in Late-Antique Art,” J. R. S., XXXVII (1947), p. 136, n. 13. 
Incidentally, Malalas’ supposed reference to the Mass (which Alfoldi 
does not quote verbatim) contains in the same sentence a description 
of Constantine’s creation of the Tyche of the city. Alfédldi does 
not, in fact, discuss some of the testimony which indicates, as A. 
Piganiol writes (L’Empire chrétien, 325-395 [Paris, 1947], p. 49), 
that Constantinople was “far from presenting the character of a 
Christian capital ” (see, however, N. H. Baynes in C. A. H., XII, p. 
697, in whose position Alféldi could have found support). 

Writing of the burial of Constantine, Alféldi (p.35) states as 
though it were a fact that “at his own express wish he was buried 
in his new capital as the thirteenth Apostle.” That he was buried 
as thirteenth Apostle is no fact, but a theory of Heisenberg’s which 
has been characterized as a “scabreuse divination” by H. Vincent 
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and F.-M. Abel, Jérusalem, II (Paris, 1914), p. 163, n. 4, and 
rejected by N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian 
Church (London, 1931), pp. 94-95. Alféldi is of course entitled to 
accept Heisenberg’s hypothesis, but the theory attributes to Con- 
stantine such a startling and potentially significant idea of himself 
that Alfoldi ought to have made the reader aware that his statement 
represents only a reconstruction, which has not been unchallenged. 
Heisenberg had already noted that some ancient writers attributed 
quite different motives to Constantine in this respect, but again 
Alf6ldi does not mention these divergences, though he cites Heisen- 
berg’s study (the reader should note that Heisenberg discusses the 
matter in v. II of his Grabeskirche u. Apostelkirche; the volume 
number has dropped out of Alféldi’s reference). 

It is a very dangerous feature of Alféldi’s book that while he leans 
heavily on the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius, he nowhere 
gives any hint that some scholars believe that parts of this document, 
which purports to be of fundamental importance for Constantine’s 
career, are of suspect authorship and highly questionable value. 
Alf6ldi is of course entitled to think, as some students still do, that 
the Vita as we have it is a genuine work of Eusebius; but the attack 
on it has now reached such formidable proportions that it is only 
fair to warn the unsuspecting reader that not all scholars accept the 
document as wholly genuine. Alfoldi omits to mention Grégoire’s 
article “ Eusébe n’est pas l’auteur da la Vita Constantini dans sa 
forme actuelle, et Constantin ne s’est pas converti en 312,” Byzan- 
tion, XIII (1938), pp. 561-583. It is his privilege to disagree with 
Grégoire, and Baynes and others had already undertaken to refute 
Grégoire’s views. However, the questions raised by Grégoire and 
others are of such basic importance for the whole study of Constan- 
tine’s work that it is no longer possible for any scholar to pass over 
them in silence, even if he considers that they have been sufficiently 
dealt with by others. Frolow and Seston (opp. citt.) have carried 
on the attack on the Vita; Seston adduces new material to support 
the view that it has undergone interpolation and editing after Eu- 
sebius’ death, and Frolow’s conclusions, from other evidence, cast 
further discredit on other parts of the work and add further to the 
difficulties of Eusebius’ defenders. A. Piganiol appears to have been 
influenced to the extent of writing, in his study “ L’Hemisphairion 
et ’omphalos des Lieux Saints,” Cahiers archéologiques, I (1945), 
p. 7, not of Eusebius, but of “l’auteur de la Vie de Constantin.” 
The very fact that the controversy is still very much alive is all the 
more reason for scholars to look for some statement on it in a book 
such as Alfoldi’s. As it is, Alféldi’s study is not a landmark and an 
authoritative summation, as was Baynes’ masterly Constantine the 
Great and the Christian Church, but only a presentation of a specific 
line of argument, based at least in part on conclusions which have 
been challenged but which are here presented as indisputable. 

The book, nevertheless, must be read by all scholars who are 
concerned with Constantine and with the triumph of the Church, and 
it is of great usefulness in that it collects and summarizes the 
important numismatic material which Alfoldi has studied with pains- 
taking care. All students will hope that the author will make an 
oceasion to offer further argument in support of his views which, 
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coming as they do from a highly respected scholar who has elsewhere 
made most important contributions to our knowledge, are worthy of 
the most serious consideration. 
G. Downey. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY, DuMBARTON OAKS. 


RAto Cantienr. Die Nestorerzihlung im XI Gesang der Ilias (vs. 
670-762). Ziirich, City Druck A. G., 1942. Pp. 96. 


This doctoral dissertation, written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ernst Howald, attempts to reconstruct the original material 
and form of a Nestorepos which was apparently paraphrased in 
Iliad XI. The problem has been previously studied, most recently 
by Felix Bolte, but Cantieni goes into certain aspects in greater 
detail and has made a worthwhile contribution to the difficult field of 
oral tradition in the Greek epic. It was apparently his method to 
confine himself to philological material, although he might in several 
places have adduced archaeological evidence to good effect. 

He devotes his first chapter to a refutation of the usual view that 
this whole passage is an interpolation. Although his main thesis 
does not hang on the solution of this problem, he insists that all 
objections can be met by the assumption that the “redactor” in 
putting the Iliad together summarized and fitted in at this point a 
current Nestor epic. In this process the order of events in the 
original poem was followed in the main. That is, it would have 
begun with the retaliatory raid which the youthful Nestor led into 
Epeian (Eleian) territory, and it would have continued with the 
division of the captured livestock. The fact that this booty was not 
divided in the normal manner, i.e. among those who took part in 
the raid, but was distributed to the Pylian people in proportion to 
losses suffered had then to be explained by describing preceding 
Epeian raids on Pylian territory. This in turn introduced the 
devastating campaign of Heracles against Pylos, since it was re- 
sponsible for Pylian vulnerability to aggression by her neighbors. 
Finally, the story would have told of the full-scale attack by the 
Epeians, of Nestor’s leadership in turning it back, and of his conse- 
quent prestige. Thus, the form would have been essentially that of 
the Odyssey, where the Vorgeschichte is inserted in the course of 
later events. Such a non-chronological narrative, while effective and 
artistic in a long composition, is partly responsible, according to 
Cantieni, for a certain confusion in the drastically reduced account 
adapted for the Iliad. 

This reconstruction poses the difficulty that Nestor was too young 
to have had a part in the events prior to the Pylian raid and hence 
that he would be out of character in relating them. Cantieni sug- 
gests that this part of the poem was put in Neleus’ mouth or simply 
described by the poet. But in either case the hero would not have 
participated in important sections of the narrative, and epie unity 
would be impaired. Instead, it may be that the earlier events were 
fully related in a separate poem (or poems) , whose existence the 
author himself is for other reasons driven to hypostasize, and that 
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they were simply alluded to in the Nestor poem. This possibility 
would be further supported if we were to accept an idea Cantieni 
elsewhere brings up, namely that it is difficult to believe that the 
Nestor poem would have contained a sizeable amount of material 
derogatory to the might of the Pylians. 

There are several points in the story as it has come down where 
Cantieni believes a “touching-up process” (Uberarbeitung) has 
failed to conceal the existence of two parallel traditions. One case 
is the apparent double motivation for Nestor’s raid, where the 
injury to “the people” seems much more convincing than Augeias’ 
theft of Neleus’ race-horses (vs. 696-702). These lines are con- 
sidered an interpolation in the material of the Nestor poem, perhaps 
from a narrative sympathetic to the Epeians. Again, he detects a 
confusion in the locale of the final battle, with one account having 
it an attempted surprise attack by night on the Pylian capital itself 
and the battle fought near it the following day, while other lines 
imply a lengthy march by the Pylians from the capital and a battle 
at the border. 

This brings up the highly controversial matter of Homeric topo- 
graphical description. Cantieni could not, of course, have known 
Carpenter’s theory of its reliability, but he does take issue with 
Bolte’s belief that accurate details of the geography of western 
Peloponnesus could have been transmitted essentially intact from the 
time this poem was composed until its incorporation in the Iliad 
and the establishment of the text. For instance, he reverts to the 
opinion that the best evidence from later literature places Boupra- 
sion to the north of Elis. Thus, he sees another instance of two 
parallel accounts in the description of the pursuit (vs. 756, 757), 
since, agreeing with Bolte, he places the Olenian rock and Mount 
Aleision in southern Elis. The flight to Bouprasion motive may 
well have been taken from a contemporary Heracles epic. There 
is also confusion, he feels, in the geography of vs. 711-713 and 
722-723. Some measure of caution in this regard is quite defensible, 
but Cantieni surely takes an extreme view when he holds that Pylos 
is located only vaguely somewhere in western Peloponnesus and even 
seems to imply that it retained something of its original connotation 
(following Howald and Krestchmer) as the mythical “ gate” to the 
underworld with Neleus, “ the unpitying one,” as its king. Dérpfeld 
went to the opposite extreme in his literal adherence to topographical 
details in the poems, and recently Wade-Gery, following Bélte, 
inclines in the same direction. My own belief is that if, as Wade- 
Gery admits, the new site at Ano Englianos in Messenia was the 
Pylian capital in the hey-day of Mycenean power, this area would 
continue to represent Pylos in epic tradition long after the Dorian 
invaders burnt the palace and scattered its inhabitants. And in fact 
there is evidence in the literary tradition to support this view. 

In trying to trace the origin of various incidents and motives, 
Cantieni uses such terms as saga, fiction, and myth in a way which, 
to this reader at least, is often vague and rather confusing. But 
in general he seems to regard the Nestor poem as mainly fiction 
(i. e. dependent on the poet’s imagination ) with considerable admix- 
ture of saga (legend with some historical basis). This particular 
war and even the existence of the Epeians are probably fiction. 
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Heracles’ attack on Pylos is an example of a favorite mythical 
motive where the hero overcomes hell and its power. Nestor fought 
on foot and stole cattle because such motives were already estab- 
lished in the Heracles saga. 

In the Nestor poem the hero was a young warrior, while in the 
Iliad, excluding his reminiscences, he is an elderly counsellor. If 
the poet of the Iliad was to include Nestor among his heroes, he 
had to make this change since Nestor had become established as a 
younger contemporary of Heracles, i.e. one of the pre-Trojan gen- 
eration. The shorter references to his youthful prowess (Iliad, I, 
260-273; VII, 132-156; XXIII, 629-642) have no close connection 
with the events in XI. Cantieni admits, however, that, with the 
exception of the reference to the Lapiths vs. Centaurs epos where 
Nestor is not the central figure, it is conceivable that they derive 
from a larger epie in which the events, as in the Odyssey, are 
relatively loosely bound together by the personality and deeds of 
the hero. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


W. A. McDona.p. 


HERMANN Benatson. Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit: 
Ein Beitrag zum antiken Staatsrecht. Vol. I, II. Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung,! 1937, 1944. Pp. xii 
+ 235; xii + 421. (Miinchener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung 
und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, XX VI, XXXII.) 


The first of these two volumes, dedicated to that great scholar 
and teacher, Walter Otto, is well known and highly esteemed. It 
deals with strategos and strategia in relation to Alexander and the 
Successors to 301 and in the realm of Lysimachus. Strategos is, as 
Bengtson says, perhaps the commonest official title in the Greek 
world. After discussing its application to Philip II and Alexander, 
to mean general plenipotentiary of Greece (i.e., the Corinthian 
League), he passes to Antipater as strategos of Europe, left there as 
deputy for Alexander, and to Polyperchon? and Cassander. He 
then treats the command of Asia, which came into being after Alex- 
ander’s death, and the complex story of Perdiccas, Craterus, Anti- 
gonus, and Eumenes. From the principals he passes to the subordi- 
nate strategia of the Peloponnese, to the strategoi under Cassander, 
Ptolemy I (in Greece), Antigonus and Demetrius (with special 
attention to their revival of the Corinthian League),® and to the 
military commands established in Asia. These include the com- 


1The publications of Beck have been taken over by the Biederstein 
Verlag; we look to them to continue a magnificent tradition. 

2 Reference might well be made to Menander, Perik. 89 ff. Ed. 
Schwartz, Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 3f. makes a strong case for this 
being a specific allusion to Alexander the son of Polyperchon; at least 
it indicates how such a position was regarded at the time. (So does 
Kolax 75 ff. Jensen = 90 ff. Koerte, ed. 3.) 

3 On this ef. now W. 5. Ferguson, Hesperia, XVII (1948). 
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mands in Asia Minor and in the Upper Satrapies, the military 
functions assigned to satraps outside their own satrapies, and the 
duties of strategoi charged with the protection of regions or again 
strategoi appointed as military governors of areas. 

‘the second volume deals with the commands existing within the 
situation as it crystallized after 301; Egypt is reserved for a third 
volume, and commands in cities and leagues for a separate work. 
The Seleucids, with the immense complexity of their Machtbereich, 
and the variations of function and title found within it fill nearly 
half of the space. Then comes an illuminating treatment of the 
independent monarchies which arose within and around their terri- 
tory; that of the Attalids, Cappadocia, Armenia, Commagene, 
Cilicia, Pontus, Herod’s Judaea, Nabataea, Parthia, Northwest India. 
This is followed by an excursus on the strategia of Thrace* and by 
a full account of strategia in Macedonia and the lands around it. 
Indexes are reserved for the third volume, but from time to time 
Bengtson sums up his conclusions and at the end of the second 
volume there is a list with references of known strategoi within the 
range considered. 

The work is very well done and shows throughout great penetra- 
tion, candor, and generosity, as well as originality of approach and 
a complete mastery of the evidence (including cuneiform texts) and 
of modern discussions. This is a study of brilliant and continued 
improvisations. Faced with the situation of 404 the Spartans de- 
vised their system of harmosts as the Athenians earlier had their 
garrison commanders and their episkopoi (on whom ef. J. H. Oliver, 
T.A.P.A., LXVI [1935], pp. 188 f.). Philip had a far more diffi- 
cult problem and Alexander’s invasion of Asia Minor made it neces- 
sary to leave at home someone who could take whatever action 
was necessary to control any resurgence of opposition in Greece and 
to supply reinforcements for the campaign. Alexander had to 
assign other responsibilities as need arose (ef. Arrian, VII, 12, 4 on 
Polyperchon as “ second to Craterus,” ὅ with the right to carry on if 
anything happened to Craterus). After Alexander’s death there 
was no less need for men with the power as well as the ability to 
make use of the constituent parts of the Grand Army ὁ and to take 
the initiative; there were abundant military and other problems. 
Resources of manpower were limited, and there was no single central 
authority; nor, had there been one, would it have been able to act 
everywhere and to decide in time on every issue. Thereafter the 
Seleucids had the hardest problem and the Ptolemies the simplest; 
but even the Ptolemies had to maintain the centralization on which 
the prosperity of the Nile valley depended and to control their 
foreign possessions and maritime interests. 

Bengtson throws light on the ways in which these problems were 
met, and on royal intervention in the cities as recognized and not 
simply exercised. Specialists in political history will dissent on 


4Cf. P. Amandry, Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXI/II (1947/8), p. 401. 

5On “second to...” ef. H. Volkmann, Philol., XCII (1937), pp. 
285 ff. 

6On this as a continuing factor, cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Hellenistic World, pp. 143 ff. As in the late 
Roman Republic, the troops had personal loyalty to individual com- 
manders (Plutarch, Zum., 5f.). 
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various points.’ I have one reservation to make. Bengtson rightly 
rejects certain refinements of theory as to the king’s position and 
emphasizes the fluidity of the language of ancient historians and 
that they do not adhere to fixed terms—which is in accordance with 
Greek usage in general. Nevertheless, I think that particularly in 
the first volume, he writes as though there was something much more 
like a definite Staatsrecht than the evidence warrants.2 As W. S. 
Ferguson put it (C..A.H., VII, p. 9) “ Custom served for a consti- 
tution”; as C. B. Welles says (A.J. A., XLIII [1939], p. 536), 
“A legalistic approach to Greek institutions is particularly dan- 
gerous, because the Greeks, in contrast to the Romans, looked always 
to the individual case first and rationalized afterward ” and various 
claims (ibid., Ὁ. 537) “were mere rationalistic appeals to public 
opinion, and should not be taken more seriously.” 1° This applies 
with especial force to the beginning of the Hellenistic age, when 
precedents did not exist, save for the confirmation of a ruler, and 
possibly of a regent, by the nation in arms and for the delegation of 
authority. 

A Macedonian king was supposed to rule in accordance with law 
and not like an Oriental despot (Arrian, IV, 11, 6) and the king’s 
seal had its importance, even as the giving of military decorations 
was regarded as a royal prerogative (Bengtson, I, p. 174). Again, 
strategoi are mentioned as a class in Dittenberger, 0. G.I., 4, 7f., 
and the phrase ἐπιμελητὴν ἅμα καὶ στρατηγόν (Diod. Sic., XIX, 36, 5; 
Bengtson, I, p. 139) shows a clear sense of specific functions denoted 
by the words, just as the terminology of court-rank became hard and 
fast.11 

Nevertheless, hegemon could mean any officer, and strategos was 
the word for any commander of a tactical unit or for any man 
invested with powers which included or could include such command. 
There was no higher term such as Field Marshal, and to describe 
the commander of a garrison as strategos rather than as phrourarchos 
was not exactly as Bengtson says (1, p. 191) a mistake; it was the 
use of a broad rather than a specific term (cf. Kahrstedt, loc. cit., 

. 210). 
᾿ Such considerations do not take from the value of this book as a 
fine contribution to Hellenistic constitutional or rather institutional 
history. We must trust that Bengtson will be able to publish his 


τοῦ W. W. Tarn, J. H.8., LVIII (1938), pp. 118f. and (on Philoxe- 
nus) Alexander, II, pp. 172 ff.; C. B. Welles, C.W., XXXI (1937/8), 
pp. 212f.; W. Ensslin, Phil. Woch., 1939, pp. 648 ff.; H. Kortenbeutel, 
Hist. Zeitschr., CLX (1939), pp. 558 1f.; Th. Lenschau, Burs. Jb., 
CCLXXIX (1942), pp. 202 ff. 

8 Cf. Tarn, Alexander, II, pp. 136, 172; F. E. Adcock, Antiq. class., 
XVII (1948), p. 7; Nock, J. Bibl. Int., 111 (1933), pp. 137 f. 

®° Cf. U. Kahrstedt, Or. Lit.-Z., XLI (1938), pp. 210f.; L. Wenger, 
Arch. Pap., XIII (1939), p. 294. 

10 Tarn, C. A. H., VI, p. 485, interprets the decree passed by the army 
(and by aliens on the spot) at the suggestion of Antigonus against 
Cassander (Diod. Sic., XIX, 61, 3) as a bid for public opinion. 

11 Cf, Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 195, on ἐπιστάτης and Μ΄. Holleaux, 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LVII (1933), p. 17 on ἐπιστολή as fully technical 
terms. The word giving a dialect form of strategoi is in part a restora- 
tion, but there can be no reasonable doubt as to the reading. 
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third volume and his treatment of the strategoi of cities and Leagues, 

and will some day give us a Hellenistic Staatsrecht such as Otto had 

planned. Meanwhile, our warmest thanks are due to him, and also 

the publisher who produced the second volume so well in a difficult 
our. 


ArTHUR Darsy Nock. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


Etudes de Papyrologie. Tome Septiéme. Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie. Le Caire, Imprimerie de l'Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, 1948. Pp. 108; 1 pl. 


This first post-war volume of the Etudes de Papyrologie, founded 
in 1932 by Pierre Jouguet and edited by him and his associates at 
the hospitable Institut Francais on the Shari’ Mounirah, especially 
now by Octave Guéraud, the Secretary, contains five articles, dis- 
tinguished by the usual originality and interest. All but one are 
built around the publication of new texts of importance. 

Zaki ’Aly, Professor of Ptolemaic History at the Faruq I Univer- 
sity in Alexandria, publishes (pp. 73-92) “ A Dedicatory Stele from 
Naucratis,” illustrated in an excellent reproduction. This is a block 
of ashlar masonry, formerly used in a building in Hellenistic 
Naucratis, and more recently in the mosque in an adjacent village. 
It contains substantial remains of an inscription in good letters of 
the late third century B.C., consisting mostly of names of men and 
of their fathers. Mention of a γραμμ[ατεύς and of a στρατη ] γός or 
ovpa|yos suggests that these were soldiers participating in a dedica- 
tion of some sort, a matter of considerable interest because we had 
known nothing of soldiers at Naucratis—for this would be a unit of 
the field army, not a group of cleruchs. The names are all Greek, 
though the appearance of a Ὠριγένης suggests a second generation 
Greek; the name appears in similar contexts elsewhere at about the 
same time (P. Petrie, etc.). The reading is faultless, seemingly. 
Possibly the ending ZOYS could be read as EOYS, which makes an 
easier genitive. 

J. Schwartz publishes “ Un manuel scolaire de l’époque byzantine ” 
(pp. 93-109) and shares with P. Benoit the publication of a papyrus 
bearing on “Caracalla et les troubles d’Alexandrie en 215 aprés 
J.-C.” (pp. 17-33). The former is a little parchment codex contain- 
ing a brief prose account of the Trojan War and a catechism based 
thereon (“Who was the ugliest man?” “What gods aided the 
Greeks?” “Who was king of the Trojans?” “Who was their 
general? ”), which gives a delightful glimpse of school rooms of 
happier days, before the advent of the Educator. A third section 
deals with certain metrical matters, the definitions of a number of 
feet (spondee, trochee, iambus), and the metrical qualities of the 
letters. 

The papyrus which gives a description of the disturbances in 
Alexandria would be little less than sensational were it better pre- 
served, but only a small part of its two columns can be reconstructed 
as a connected text. There are many holes, and the exterior sides of 
the columns are missing. Even a recovery of the sequence of the 
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narrative is difficult. As the editors recognize, it belongs to the 
“Acts of the Heathen Martyrs of Alexandria” of which a new 
fragment turns up from time to time (the last before this: A. von 
Premerstein, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener 
Universititsbibliothek, 1939, V: “ Alexandrinische Geronten vor 
Kaiser Gaius. Hin neues Bruckstiick der sogenannten Alexandrin- 
ischen Mirtyrer-Akten”; cf. V. Tscherikower’s Jerusalem paper, 
The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic-Roman Age in the Light of the 
Papyri, 1945). This collection, if it was a collection, dealt with the 
verbal duels between leading Alexandrians and their opponents, the 
Roman emperors from Gaius to Caracalla. If it was not simply a 
literary genre, the Acts must have been composed no earlier than 
the reign which is here in question. They consist for the most part 
of questions and answers, with the Alexandrians having the best of 
the debate, but being ultimately led off to execution. In this case, 
curiously enough, it is the Roman prefect Heraclitus who is on the 
mat as the Alexandrian champion, apparently for not having taken 
sufficiently drastic measures to reduce the city to order. The editors 
believe that the events in the papyrus are more objectively told than 
by Dio, Herodian, and the Scriptores. At all events, the papyrus is 
a welcome addition to our knowledge of an important historical 
event, as well as to a rather sprightly and popular field of literature. 

The major article of the volume is made up of the publication, by 
A. E. R. Boak of Michigan, of nine more “ Early Byzantine Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum” (pp. 35-71). These are from the well- 
known archive of Aurelius Isidorus of Karanis, and come from the 
excavations of the University of Michigan on that site. They cover 
the years 309-315, and include two contracts and seven official 
records. Two are mere lists of landholders (32,33); the former is 
of interest as being made up of holders of ἄπρατα, idle land for 
which they had to assume responsibility, in the lack of anyone to 
take it voluntarily. Nos. 34 and 36 concern collections of wood 
and of beans respectively. The former is for the cellarium of the 
soldiers, and we may perhaps recognize in the latter the soldiers’ 
number-one food item. No. 37 is an account of collections is λόγον 
τοῦ λειτικο(ῦ), wherein the editor rejects the obvious correction 
φειτικο(ῦ). He has no suggestion for an explanation of the tax (his 
translation gives “ leistikon,” apparently a misprint). No. 38 lists 
payments in cash from tenants of Isidorus’ πιττάκιον or leasehold 
made in part in the month Payni, and the editor comments that these 
fell after the harvest. But as no. 31 also shows, when collections of 
σαργάνη (“ chaff,” i.e. the chopped straw or tibn which is used still 
commonly as feed in Egypt) were made in Choiak, we must be deal- 
ing with the old moving year rather than the fixed year of Augustus 
(ef. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I [1899], pp. 786-807). If 
5 Thoth equalled 2 September in 31 B.C., the months would now 
be some 88 days earlier. Choiak would be September, and the baled 
tibn could be distributed by water during the inundation, but Payni 
would no longer be May/June. In February/March, the fields in 
the northern Fayum would still be far from the harvest, and the 
payments must have been made on the basis of settlements of earlier 
accounts. Incidentally, in connection with this document, the editor 
notes that the veterans are characterized as such instead of being 
identified by their fathers. Earlier, of course, as in third century 
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Dura, the veteran used his Roman name and dropped the patro- 
nymic. Now perhaps the Roman name was of less significance; even 
Isidorus uses his only on occasion. 

The two contracts have a certain interest. No. 35 is the sale to 
Isidorus of a young white female donkey (ὄνον θήλειαν πόλον ἄβολον 
λε[υκ]ήν, where the translation ignores the last two words; the 
donkey had not yet cast her first teeth) ταύτ[ην] τοιαύτην ἀνα- 
mop<p>ipov, “as is” and not returnable. This is a contractual 
escape from the responsibilities which Roman law placed on the 
sellers of slaves and animals for hidden defects. There is an ap- 
parent confusion in the translation: Αὐρήλιος Παήσιος Ἰσίωνος (the 
father of the lady seller) is rendered “ Aurelios Paesios, son of 
Isidorus.” No. 39 is regarded as a fictitious loan, in effect an 
acknowledgment of indebtedness, from one Aurelius Heras to 
Isidorus and others, “and all the associated sitologoi of Karanis,” 
for six artabae of wheat and as ἡμιολία three artabae more (for 
the word cf. N. Lewis, Τ. 4. Ρ. 4., LXXVI [1945], pp. 126-139). 
The payer, having failed of delivery on the time appointed, became 
liable to this usual penalty, and makes acknowledgment of it. The 
declaration, or contract, was drawn in Tybi, well after the harvest. 
How the delinquent was going to make his payment nine months 
later on the following Payni does not appear. 

The final article of the issue is one of a series of studies published 
in various places at about the same time by J.-L. Tondriau. They 
all concern the Ptolemaic royal cult, in this case “ Les souveraines 
lagides en déesses au IIIe siécle avant J.-C.” (pp. 1-15). These 
are essentially literary references to queens and princesses with the 


names or epithets of goddesses, and are interesting sidelights on the 
royal cult in its more popular aspects. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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